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BLACK OR WHITE SUPREMACY IN SOUTH AND 
CENTRAL AFRICA 


It has been pointed out in previous articles on this and kindred 
subjects that great confusion of thought about Central and South 
African problems has arisen owing to the ignorance and inexperi- 
ence of peripatetic journalists and the malice of ideological propa- 
gandists. The bias has been very great in much of the British press 
and the B.B.C. towards suppressing all the good that can be said 
about these free and happy countries and emphasizing all the bad. 

It matters not where you look throughout the world from Tibet 
to Conakry, from Pekin to the Caribbean, there is one arresting 
and universal feature in the disorders and disturbances, wherever 
they occur; that feature is that they all follow a plan and a direct- 
ing hand, which on examination is found to follow the textbooks 
of communism. There is no secret about communist policy as the 

aims are clearly stated, but for some reason disregarded, just as 
| was Mein Kampf in its day. 

To understand what is happening in South and Central Africa 
it is essential to appreciate this. The confusion caused by clever 
and untruthful propaganda is augmented by the conflict between 
Left and Right-wing opinions and misrepresentations by members 
of the Labour Party and some intellectuals in England. It is 
fomented in South and Central Africa by those Left-wing parties 
| which have appropriated to themselves the name of ‘liberal,’ joined 
by powerful U.S.A. influences both official and commercial, to 
which further reference will be made. 

Another grave hindrance preventing the understanding of com- 
_ plicated African problems is the tendency to focus attention on 
mere slogans and on trivialities or matters of minor importance, 
such as the use of lifts and of hotels or separate doors to post 
Offices, instead of on the imponderables, that are the important 
causes of the minor problems in question. This can be described 
as the common human failing of being unable to see the wood 
for the trees. 

Such imponderables, which must be understood in order to grasp 
or discuss the problems of South and Central Africa, are: 
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(1) the differences between integration, segregation, and part- 
nership; 

(2) the perils of miscegenation and degeneration of races; 

(3) the inapplicability of democracy and universal suffrage to 
Africa as a substitute for an immemorial tribal system and 
habits; 

(4) the respective advantages and disadvantages of white and 
black supremacy; 

(5) the nonsense of the equality of man; 

(6) the backwardness of 994% of the Bantu; 

(7) the fact that there is no such thing as African nationalism 
as applied to the Bantu; 

(8) the active and subversive influence of communism and the 
cold war, working from Moscow and through Accra, Cairo, 
Addis Ababa, and the African National Congress; 

(9) the facts that Southern Rhodesia is a self-governing colony 
and that Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland are territories 
and protectorates, subject to the Colonial Office, and that 
the British Government cannot dispose of these protector- 
ates without the consent of their populations under the 
trusts and promises with which they were originally taken 
over; 

(10) the conversion of the wild and savage wastes of darkest 
Africa into productive, prosperous, and ordered countries 
by Europeans to the great benefit of all the inhabitants, both 
white and black. It is the white minority that need protection 
and not the black majority, which already has it. 


Such are the fundamentals that must be understood before 
approaching the present situation. 

As any honest observer can find out for himself, there is no real 
oppression or repression in either the Federation or the Union, 
though there is some sensible discrimination, which was originally 
necessary for general convenience and is being removed as and 
where practicable. Relations between European and Bantu have 
been trustful, friendly, and peaceful and still are so in most parts. 
The seeds of mistrust and revolt were sown by subversive agents, 
who were about to reap the fruits of their labour and their intimida- 
tion methods when in March the governments of the Federation dis- 
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covered the plans for a large-scale rising and revolt and took the 
recent emergency measures for public security that have aroused 
so much discussion. There can be no doubt that much bloodshed 
and murder was thus avoided, and the Governors of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland and the Prime Ministers of the Federation 
and Southern Rhodesia behaved with the greatest promptitude and 
equanimity, for which they received the thanks and gratitude of all 
decent men and were called liars by people in England, whose lives 
and possessions ran no risk, as did those of people living in Africa. 

The precautionary measures were taken in the teeth of the 
unpopularity in Great Britain that the governments knew would 
be earned, but they also knew that the Mau Mau movement and 
other subversive movements began and developed into bloodshed 
and beastliness just because administrations were slow and 
ineffective. 

First duties of governments are to maintain law and order and 
to prevent the exploitation of ignorant masses. This was the case 
of the Federal and Territorial governments, especially in Nyasa- 
land. The intimidation of the masses and the collecting of sub- 


scriptions from them for the African National Congress by the 


_ tabble-rousers was brought to an end by the emergency measures, 


and a sigh of relief arose from the Bantu in many a farm and 
township at their renewed freedom from exploitation. 

All but a small percentage of the Bantu are as irresponsible 
children at present, incapable of acting or thinking as reasonable 
beings. How long, if ever, it may be before they are otherwise 
only God knows, but they are not so or within measurable distance 


of being so to-day, notwithstanding the generous help given by the 
Europeans, At present, like sheep, they are easily led by rabble- 
rousers and can run amok into bloodshed and murder if not con- 
trolled. People in security in England do not understand the peril, 
which is obvious to European Africans with recollections of Zulu, 
Matabele, and Mashona risings and of Mau Mau. 

There is very little informed public opinion among the Bantu, 
and agitators get away with a following by intimidation, promises, 
and persuasion that would not deceive more civilized people. 

African nationalism for the Bantu and the idea of Africa for the 
Africans (blacks), on the plea that they are the original people of 
Africa, are historical myths. There is no such thing as a Bantu 
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nation but hundreds of separate tribes with different (though allied) 
languages, who would be fighting and killing each other, but for 
the beneficent hand of the European. The Bantu arrived somewhat 


before the European in Central Africa but after him in the Union. | 


It appears from what little history there is that they began to cross 
the Zambesi about the fourteenth century and migrated south in a 
series of waves, destroying before them first the aboriginal peoples 
of the continent and then each other. 

Dr Eiselen, professor of Social Anthropology at Stellenbosch 
University, said that: 


neither of the great Bantu groups is by any means homogeneous, 
either as regards language or culture. There is no doubt that the 
vast majority of our Bantu population are firmly attached to these 
divisions on ethnic and linguistic lines and that they have no desire 
to do away with the traditional groups in order to form a single 
great native community. 


It has been said, and it is proved by experience in the U.S.A. 
and in South and Central Africa, that it is possible for Europeans 
and natives to be good neighbours, but that it will never be possible 
to have a common society. That is the core of the problem of 
segregation and integration. Most people in South and Central 
Africa, who must know the Bantu better than people living 5,000 
miles away from him, believe in and foster with their energies and 
their money his advancement as rapidly as he may prove his ability 
and reliability, but they know that black control and supremacy 
would mean the destruction of all they have built and civilized 
and the return to chaos and savagery, with the ultimate ruin of 
both black and white. 

The social discriminations which exist are not the result of colour 
but of inferiority of social class, habits, and dress. It is a twisted 
mentality that sees oppression and injustice in these discriminations 
when they occur in Africa, but accepts them for reasonable—as 
they are—in England. 

To a very great extent ‘colour bar’ is but a slogan, very useful 
for revolutionary mass propaganda. The differences which separate 
the races in South and Central Africa are the insurmountable 
barriers which nature, habits, spiritual characteristics, and smell 
have established between them, of which the colour is only a 
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distinguishing symbol. People did not make themselves black or 
white but God and nature did. 

The Prime Minister of the Federation, Sir Roy Welensky, 
recently expressed the Rhodesian government’s attitude to the prob- 
lem by saying: 

If races wish to mix, that is their business; there will be no compul- 

sion from the government either to mix or not to mix. I am also 

satisfied that, if all discrimination were removed, Africans to a very 
great extent would be the greatest sufferers. 

This is a just and healthy policy in direct contrast with the 
imposition of integration by force in the U.S.A. On the other hand, 
the liberal ‘left-wing’ party in the Federation said through the voice 
of their leader, Mr Todd, that they wished for a massive and imme- 
diate breaking down of the colour bar. General European opinion 
in Rhodesia considers this to be high-sounding demagogic propa- 
ganda. To accept such a policy would mean the abandonment of 
the native reserves. 

The opinion is often heard, especially from the U.S.A., Russia, 
and English integrationists, that white supremacy in South and 
Central Africa must not be allowed to continue, forgetting the law 
and order, the security of life, the hygiene, etc., it has brought, 
where they never existed before. The reasons are easy to give; 
that of the communists is to create world disorder and revolution; 
that of the U.S.A. their anti-colonial and anti-Imperial inclinations; 
and that of the British integrationists, the madness of the counting 
of noses called universal suffrage, contrary to the teaching of 
history and knowledge of human nature. 

In these parts of Africa as elsewhere, a basic problem is to 
decide which policy is likely to be the right one, separate develop- 
ment (apartheid), integration, or partnership. The left-wing propa- 
gandist has turned the word apartheid into a slogan of hate, but 
it merely means segregation or separate development of the races 
in their own sphere, which is the policy of the Union and may be 


_ the right method for the peace and happiness of all. 


On the other hand, the partnership policy of the Federation may 
prove to be the right one, though there is no consensus of opinion 


untable as to the meaning of the word. England thinks it means equality, 


i smell 


but Rhodesia takes it in its dictionary meaning of sharing. For the 


only a | policy of integration, the present British policy, there is no room; 
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racial and social integration is hateful by human nature to most 
people and its goal is universal suffrage, which is incompatible 
with Africa and based on the fallacy of equality. 

Only the future can tell how the respective policies of segrega- 
tion in the Union and partnership in the Federation will work out; 
the aims of both are much the same—to protect the permanent 
European population and at the same time to do justice to the 
Bantu and further his interests. 

It is untidy thinking that qualifies segregation or separate 
development as a deprivation of human rights. If these words mean 
political self-expression and advancement for all peoples, they can 
be equally gained or lost under either integration or segregation. 

British policy in South Africa has been consistently segregation- 
ist, and on that basis created the protectorates, and large areas were 
set aside as inalienable Bantu land; this was the policy accepted 
before and continued in South Africa after Union. But this segrega- 
tion in favour of the Bantu and his lands was never meant to give 
him the freedom of the lands of the European. Hence the present 
separate development policy of the Union of forming separate 
Bantu states is similar to the traditional British policy, as recently 
manifested in Basutoland Protectorate’s revised constitution, which 
confers more and increasing power on the Basuto National Coun- 
cils. This evolution by Whitehall is in keeping with the Union’s 
general policy for its own Bantu areas. Yet the policy of separate 
development is decried and abused in England and the U.N.O. as 
an oppressive and pernicious policy. 

Under the separate development policy of the South African 
government the Bantu communities are to develop under their 
chiefs and Bantu councils, with a view to preparing themselves for 
leadership in a larger sphere and giving them a growing responsi- 
bility, so that there may eventually be self-governing Bantu states 


within a South African commonwealth. Thus both whites and non- 


whites will develop in their different spheres and along their own 
lines, but with mutual assistance and with migratory labour as at 
present. 

The two most powerful factors working to create, and success- 
fully creating, race hatreds and sedition among the native peoples 
of South and Central Africa are communism and propaganda from 
the U.S.A. It is incongruous that it should be so, and that the 
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world protagonists of apparently opposing philosophies should in 
South and Central Africa be engaged in the identical cause of 
native (black) domination and in preaching to the backward Bantu 
rega- that he is the equal of the European, who is laboriously trying to 
: out: drag him out of his savage state. 
eneat Communism has long ceased to be the bogey that it was popu- 
© the ‘tly considered to be thirty years ago; it has convinced peoples of 
its menace by its world-wide activities in the cold war and in its 
arate successful attempts to corrupt the minds and souls of men. Its 
mean Methods are planned and universal, and in Africa they are used 
y can through sedition-mongers, trained in communist doctrines and sent 
on out from the centres of Cairo, Accra, and Addis Ababa to propa- 
ation- | 84te their slogans of black domination, expulsion of the white man, 
spud and ‘Africa for the Africans.’ In the Bantu of South and Central 
cepted Africa they have an easy wicket. 
grega- That this attitude of the U.S.A. towards South and Central 
0 give Africa is as depicted is evidenced by the creation of the new 
resent Africa office in the State Department and by the America Reports 
parate issued by the U.S.A. Information Service. The official attitude is 
cently supported and furthered by the work of such private groups as the 
which | “Merican Committee on Africa, many of whom have ‘fellow 
Coun- ‘aveller’ affiliations and affiliations with the powerful N.A.A.C_P. 
Jnion’s, /t is a curious commentary on this feature of U.S.A. activity 
sparate that Abraham Lincoln, the father of negro emancipation, always 
.O. as held and illustrated in speech after speech that the amalgamation 
of the races was dangerous and that their separation was the only 
African | ‘¢Sirable solution. In one speech in 1859 he said: 


rr their I am not, nor have I ever been, in favour of bringing about in any 

lves for | Way the social and political equality of the white and black races. 

.sponsi- I am not, nor ever have been, in favour of qualifying them to hold 

myer office, nor to intermarry with white people. 

nd non- | Thus an interesting situation is apparent, in that segregationists 

eir own | and Abraham Lincoln are of similar opinion. 

ur as at The deepest and most compelling factor in favour of social 
segregation is the deep fear of all informed people of the miscege- 

success- | nation of black and white peoples. 

peoples When we see with our own eyes and our minds that the doctrine 

da from of equality is contradicted by obvious facts all around us, it re- 

that the mains a mystery why so many of us continue to believe in it and 
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thereby foment the vicious idea that a man’s status in any field 
need not be earned by him nor owing to his distinctive qualities 
and labour. 

There are probably few issues that divide the world at the pre- 
sent time, that are more acute and more violent, than that of inte- 
gration versus segregation of the negroid and white races living 
in the same countries. The controversy is important and violent 
between the one side and the other in the U.S.A., in Britain owing 
to the recent influx of negroes, and throughout South and Central 
Africa. 

One of the most remarkable examples of superficial and un- 
scientific thinking is the prevalence of the idea that integration 
and equality are Bible doctrines and can be equated with Chris- 
tianity. It seems that there is an inability to discriminate between 
the equality or identity of treatment of man by God or the law 
and the material and personal equality propagated by the American 
and French Revolutions. This latter fancy about equality is demon- 
strably false to any thoughtful and observant person and cannot 
be made true by the vapourings of certain professors or the repeti- 
tions of emotionalists. 

As regards the Christian teaching in reference to equality, inte- 


gration, and segregation, even the most superficial study of the Old | 


Testament shows that segregation was ever the inspiration of God’s 


chosen people and approved by their law, their prophets, and their _ 


leaders. The Old Testament and the Law (the Ten Commandments) 
were not abrogated but approved by the New Testament and Our 
Lord’s teaching. Both Testaments are redolent of inequalities of 
races and society as natural features of human life without any 
condemnation from the law and the prophets or from Our Lord. 
How then can segregation and the denial of equality be anti- 
Christian, as certain political clerics are venturing to proclaim? 
The gradual separation of races and peoples into different grades 


or castes is one of the signs and fruits of man’s progress from the | 


barbarism of the cave dweller to education and culture. It is cer- 
tainly the Divine Will that people should live happily in that state 
of life to which God has called them, and people are happy and at 
peace socially among those of their own state. There can be no 
sense or charity in attempting to oblige people to mix socially with 
others than those they wish to mix with. That is the core of the 
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racial problems of the U.S.A., Great Britain, and South Africa and 
not the colour of the skin, which is merely an outward symbol of 
disparity. 

Those who are intent on social integration, which in the long 
and short run means the destruction of racial integrity and the 
breeding of an increasing number of unhappy mongrels, should 
ponder on the thought that they are interfering with a natural law, 
which created separate breeds and races, and with the discoveries 
of scientists of the laws of natural selection and breeding. 

This fear of miscegenation and the determination to maintain 
white supremacy and civilization are the transcendent causes of 
the South African policy of apartheid or separate development. It 
has its objectionable features, such as the Bantu Education Act, 
but the South African has come to the honest conclusion that it is 
the best solution for a multi-racial country, and it does not deserve 
the persecution it receives in the U.N.O. and in British opinion. It 
is often overlooked that this prosperous, tranquil, and orderly 
country is the strategic base for the maintenance of Western civili- 
zation in Africa and that the West in Africa is threatened from 
two directions: communism from the North; and the challenge of 
Accra from the West, demanding that the white man should pack 
up and go from Africa. The Union is the bulwark of the West 
against these two perils. 

With that curious tendency to appeasement of evil and to defeat- 
ism, newspapers like the Observer and others preach that continued 
white rule in Africa is doomed. 

The conference in Accra of African (black) representatives from 
various countries was an eye-opener to the so-called liberals of 
Central and South Africa. 

The words of Dr Nkrumah of Ghana, of Mr Mboya of Kenya, 
and Dr Banda of Nyasaland are all of a piece in so far that they 
visualize the expulsion of the European from Africa and a complete 
domination by the black African. Not one word was spoken in 
Accra of appreciation for the benefits brought by the European and 
his labour in introducing justice, prosperity, security, and health 
among peoples who, throughout the ages, had proved their inability 
to produce them. 

The emotional appeal of African Nationalism, used by all these 
leaders, has a grip on the minds of their ignorant or educated 
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followers which cannot be denied and makes them powerful and 
dangerous leaders. It matters little that there is no such thing as an 
African nation, but a multitude of tribes of varied descent and 
many different languages, who if left to themselves, wage savage 
warfare on their neighbours. Though in many cases the urbanized 
African may have lost his tribalism, the tribe and tribal traditions 
have still a most powerful influence on the majority. 

It is dangerous to maintain that, because there are so few edu- 
cated Africans, their voice is not representative of the mass. It is 
the Nkrumahs, Bandas, and Mboyas that mould the policy and 
political ideas of the leaders, and the mass will inevitably listen to 
and follow them and not the white man. Tc think anything else is 
a perilous illusion. 

For many years it has been believed in the U.S.A. and England 
that the formation of independent African states out of the colonies 
would lead to parliamentary democracy. Day by day further experi- 
ence proves the illusion of the idea. 

The political situation in the Federation in mid-1959 is difficult 
to analyse and confused, and the future is obscure, so all that can 
be ventured here is a short review of policies and parties as they 
stood when the Federal Parliament adjourned in April till the end 
of June. All the conflicting parties have their eyes fixed on 1960, 
when the Federation’s constitution comes up for revision, and 
almost all are determined to maintain white supremacy, except a 
number of defeatists who believe black domination to be inevit- 
able. All are in favour of native advancement and the differences 
in opinion are those of degree and rapidity in the advancement, 
for the present lack of ability and reliability of the Bantu is very 
evident. Apart from the ever-progressing increase in the numbers 
being educated, the building of hospitals and clinics and of hous- 
ing in the urban areas, the recent years have seen in Southern 
Rhodesia the Industrial Conciliation Bill and the Land Apportion- 
ment Act with concessions in favour of the native and the removal 
of discriminations, which admit natives to higher Civil Service and 
railway jobs and allow common entrance into post offices, shops, 
and some hotels. 

The number of Members of the Federal Parliament has been 
doubled and now consists of fifty-nine Members representing the 
three territories, of which twelve are natives against six in the 
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former Parliament. In the recent reforms in the constitutions of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, which are under the Colonial 
Office, increased membership was given to the natives in the legis- 
lative councils. Sir Roy Welensky went to London in the hope of 
obtaining alterations in these reforms with a view to possible in- 
dependence in 1960, but he gained nothing. This illustrated anew 
the apparently irreconcilable doctrines of integration and ultimate 
black supremacy, held by Whitehall, and of benevolent segregation 
and partnership held by the Rhodesias. 

The political parties in the Federation from right to left are the 
Dominion, United Federal, Independent, and Central African 
Parties, and then still further to the left comes the African National 
Congress, which is completely Bantu and only known to have one 
European member, Mr Clutton Brock, about whom there was much 
hullabaloo when he was gaoled with other prominent members of 
the A.N.C., when this movement was outlawed under the emer- 
gency measures. The first two parties, though they quarrel, are 
united on benevolent segregation and dominion status after 1960, 
but the United Federal party considers that full independence of 
the whole Federation can be duly obtained, while the Dominion 
party thinks that is impossible and proposes a rearrangement of 
the present Federation with a new Southern Rhodesia to include 
the copperbelt and railway strip of Northern Rhodesia, with two 
protectorate states of Nyasaland and the rest of Northern Rhodesia, 
the latter to be administered jointly by the Federation and the 
Colonial Office, maintaining the existing guarantees of the British 
Government to the native populations. 

The representation in the Federal Parliament consists of forty- 
six U.F.P., eight Dominion, and five Independents. The Central 
African Party has no representative in the Federal or Southern 
Rhodesian Territorial Parliaments but is represented in the North- 
ern Rhodesian Territorial Council; it consists of the remnants of 
the defeated party of Mr Garfield Todd, a former Prime Minister 
of Southern Rhodesia, who is looked upon by many people as 
aspiring to be the Messiah of black supremacy. 

Though, as has been pointed out, only a very small percentage 
of the Bantu can be considered to have advanced from barbarism, 
yet there is in formation a middle class among them of farmers, 
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industrialists, and shop-keepers, and the governments continue to 
remove discriminations in their favour. 

Reference has already been made to the dangers of a bloody 
rising and the emergency measures taken by the Federation in 
March to prevent it. These measures were followed by legislation in 
the Southern Rhodesian Parliament because, under the then existing 
faulty legislation, the courts of law and the native commissioners 
had for many months found it impossible to deal with the incipient 
subversion and revolt. Some of the new legislation caused public 
criticism and was amended. There was seen from England a remark- 
able example of ignorant intervention in the internal affairs of the 
Federation, when a society called Christian Action protested against 
this legislation and collected money for the defence and support of 
people arrested under the emergency. The name ‘Christian Action’ 
was doubly offensive to many Christian inhabitants of the Federa- 
tion, who had knowledge of events and approved the emergency, 
and Rhodesian justice provides for the adequat¢ defence of its 
detainees and the support of their families. The eclectic character 
of the Society’s charity was a further cause of irritation. 

It is useless to deny that grave mistakes have been made by the 
Federal and Territorial governments, which have contributed to 
their present troubles. First of these mistakes was the idea, and 
consequent lack of policy, that the Federation had no responsibility 
for native affairs, which were constitutionally the exclusive preserve 
of the Territorial governments. It should have been evident that it 
was vital to inform and instruct the backward children that are the 
Bantu to understand the meaning of partnership and federation 
and to counteract the teaching of the cold warmongers, who were 
active in Africa and abroad even in the pre-Federation days, teach- 
ing subversion and dislike of federation. Not only was preparation 
and instruction of the Bantu about federation neglected but in two 
of the territories the Civil Servants and government officials were 
forbidden to give any. 

The result has been the building up of an unnecessary hostility 
by the vocal Bantu to federation and the establishment in England 
and the U.S.A. of an almost unanimous but erroneous opinion that 
black domination is everywhere in Africa inevitable, and that the 
European must accept it. The prevalence of such an opinion can 
be gauged by an extract from the moderately conservative Econo- 
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mist, which stated: ‘it is not too much to hope that the Europeans 
will courageously face this sentence to constructive abdication.’ 

It is fortunate for the future happiness and prosperity of all races, 
black and white, in Central and South Africa, that the European, 
called in contempt and derision ‘the white settler,’ is not possessed 
with such defeatist cowardice and has different ideas and principles 
based on history, justice, and tradition—and on other things be- 
sides the counting of black and white noses. 

It is sometimes forgotten that the Union Government, with its 
two-thirds majority in the combined Houses of Parliament, is free 
constitutionally from interference from the British Parliament, but 
the Federation is not and is still subject to Westminster’s legislation 
in certain directions. Therefore talk of declaring independence or 
‘going it alone,’ as Sir Roy Welensky was trapped into saying in a 
T.V. conference, does not appear to be legally feasible, for it would 
imply the destruction of the constitution and the economic and 
administrative isolation of the Federation. But when situations 
have become unbearable to people in the past, constitutional and 
legalistic ties have at times gone to the wall, and it may happen 
again in the call of freedoms and conflicts of opinions. The perse- 
cution of the Union of South Africa carried on by the United 
Nations shows the strong left-wing bias of that concern, and threats 
have been made by the Afro-Asian bloc to institute a world boy- 
cott of the Union, This is a factor that must be remembered. 

Another feature that is often forgotten is that without financial 
assistance Nyasaland is economically bankrupt. Capital expenditure 
on health in Nyasaland increased five times in five years and expen- 
diture on education trebled. Federal expenditure in Nyasaland in 
the last four years was £19 millions. Should Nyasaland secede from 
the Federation, as the self-appointed Bantu leaders and the A.N.C. 
desire, who would foot the bill and save the Bantu of Nyasaland 
from bankruptcy? 

The Preamble of the Federal constitution declares that the 
people of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland should continue to 
have separate government under the protection of H.M. Govern- 
ment as long as their respective peoples so desire. Here lie the seeds 
of irreconcilable conflict. Rhodesia believes that the desire of the 
respective peoples must be expressed by the legally elected voters, 
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while Britain holds that it must be expressed by the whole popu- 
lation, which means adult suffrage. 

At the beginning of July, when the Parliaments of the Federation 
and of Southern Rhodesia resume their sittings and debates, and 
after this article is written, there appear to be four alternative 
prospects before the Federation: 

1. Either in 1960 or subsequently to obtain a full dominion status 
for the whole Federation under the existing franchise laws, which 
will presumably be opposed by the protectorates and the Colonial 
Office. 

2. Either in 1960 or subsequently to obtain a full dominion status 
for the whole Federation with the approval of the Colonial Office 
and protectorates, but with an adulterated franchise tending gradu- 
ally to universal suffrage. 

3. Some such scheme as that proposed by the Dominion Party 
of forming a dominion consisting of a Southern Rhodesia amal- 
gamated with the copper and railway belts of Northern Rhodesia 
and of self-governing protectorates under the trust conditions for 
protectorates existing at present. 

4. To defy the U.K. Government and native resistance and de- 
clare the independence of the Federation, with the possibility of 
Southern Rhodesia turning towards its southern neighbour. 

ARTHUR F. LOVEDAY 
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THE FRENCH IN MOROCCO 


ANYONE who is fortunate enough to see the best in Morocco 
to-day soon becomes aware not only of what the French have done 
there but also of what is still to be appreciated, and indeed admired, 
in the French who remain there: the competence, the judgment, 
the hospitality, the generosity and kindliness, the ideals, the know- 
ledge, the understanding, the intelligence, and summing all these 
the elegance. To go to Morocco (and it is a delightful country to 
visit) and not to know anything of the best of the French there—in 
business and in the running of good hotels, and beyond the Atlas 
of the Gites d’Etape, then in diplomacy, in the administration, 
among the owners of property, among those who still live on there 
in retirement, or who like the Benedictines of Toumliline in the 
Middle Atlas have established a centre of Franco-Islamic culture 
—not to know any or all of these would be to miss a special savour, 
a special secret, and a special privilege. 

When I first went to Rabat, a Moroccan minister said to me, ‘It 
is not until you get beyond Marrakesh into and across the High 
Atlas that you see what our country really has to offer in the way 
of scenery.’ He was right. But I would add to that if one passes 
from scenery to society, then one would certainly have missed much 
if one had never enjoyed what there is to admire among the French 
still in Morocco. Though the business people often find they are 
losing so much that they are compelled to leave, the immense 
majority of men on the land (to these the word colon is applied, 
and ‘settler’ is by no means a good translation for it) still remain. 
There are still many in the administration, both advisers and tech- 
nicians, and there are 2,000 teachers of whose salary France pays 
two-thirds; there are the directors of big enterprises of which the 
chief is phosphates; there are doctors and lawyers. 

There is also an army of people in subordinate positions—the 
petits gens. One hears it said that it is these who are responsible 
for almost all the bad feeling there is between French and Moroc- 
cans, It is always true that the aggression of racial superiority 
comes from this class far more than any other. In the British 
Empire the petits gens emigrated to countries like New Zealand 
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which were practically empty but for Britons. In the French Empire 
they went to countries like Morocco, where there were already 
masses of people rapidly increasing. To assert themselves against 
these the French workers inevitably took on a rather aggressive 
attitude. It was not merely social and personal, such as one would 
get from a British Tommy among the Egyptians he called “bloody 
niggers.’ The French syndicats came claiming every kind of social- 
istic privilege for themselves, and at the same time refusing to let 
a Moroccan into their unions. A leading Moroccan syndicalist said 
to me apropos of this what others have said apropos of other things: 
‘Les Frangais sont toujours des Jesuites.’ 

Such were some of the chief difficulties of the French admini- 
stration in Morocco; and there can be no question that among 
those who are there they are still causing a difficulty to-day. There 
are still French of this type who talk de haut en bas, even in the 
conduct of business. I have met it in the direction of the principal 
hotel of Meknes. In the market of Fez I gave up the idea of buying 
from a Frenchwoman, turning with relief from her arrogance to an 
obliging Moroccan a stall or two away, where I was served 
perfectly. 

Some complain that there is a Communist influence in to-day’s 
Morocco. They are not wrong: until recently a third of France 
voted Communist, and of this third some inevitably found their 
way to the protectorate. Apart from Communists, however, it soon 
became a happy hunting ground of the Grand Orient. It was also— 
far more than the French Government had been—honeycombed by 
freemasonry. This accounts for part of the temper and part of the 
difficulty to be found in the French record in Morocco, where the 
skill and enterprise of France worked such wonders in supporting 
the huge scale of French investment. For in the forty-four years 
of the protectorate the French placed in the country no less than 
a milliard and eight hundred million of their francs. During that 
time, especially after General de Gaulle took over the Government 
of France in 1945, the value of the franc declined to something 
like a thirtieth of the purchasing power it had when Lyautey came 
and which it retained till the control of Vichy relaxed. But even 
if we took the franc at its present value that would mean that the 
French put into Morocco an average sum of 45 million pounds a 
year, and when they took over the population was not so much 
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above 44 millions. This fact is at the base of all those which relate 
to the portentous benefits which the French occupation brought 
to Morocco. 

This was absolutely ignored when Roosevelt, coming to Casa- 
blanca in 1943, added to his sinister proposals of indiscriminate 
bombing of Germany and the policy of unconditional surrender, 
which Lord Montgomery has recently denounced, the further pro- 
posal that the French protectorate of Morocco should be exchanged 
for absolute independence. His information of the basis and func- 
tion of French—and indeed British—imperialism was as vague as 
his war policy was ill-judged. Both were on a par with his penchant 
for Stalin. 

From 1912 until to-day, and for every year between, the biggest 
question for the well-being of Morocco is simply how much money 
the French—if none else—will place in the country. I was informed 
by a British diplomat that the French, who in 1956 had guaranteed 
to give Morocco an annual subsidy of twenty-five million sterling, 
had, in reality, not given more than five million a year. These 
figures are impossible to verify. But they point to the root question 
of the present and future which Morocco shares with every other 
Bandung country. All have raised their standards of living, few of 
them have increased their production, and some like Algeria have 
even decreased it. But such is the momentum of the protectorate 
that even with her population doubled in that time, the Moroccans 
are much better off than they were in 1912, and those in the towns 
are living much more like Europeans. Morocco is like Indonesia, a 
country swarming with youth. It is said that half the population 
is under twenty-five. Yet if one goes about the country and among 
that swarming youth, one finds many living well; and few, unless 
near the frontier of Algeria, who are threatened with famine, as so 
many Algerians are. The tribes support one another and guard the 
secret of keeping themselves nourished on cheap and simple food. 

Between the crude antipathy to Imperialism which Roosevelt 
shared with too many Americans, and the huge debt of dependen- 
cies to the money placed in them by Imperial powers, there was 
always the question of how far colonial peoples could be associated 
with the control of the investing power. All were supposed to be 
moving towards the goal of self-government; and for self-govern- 
ment we were told good government was no substitute. It is perfectly 
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plain that no people could be long content to see the positions 
of privilege and power occupied by merchants and officials who, 
whatever the background of their countries’ wealth, came as aliens, 
of another complexion, another language, another religion and 
tradition. This anomaly was made even a little more difficult when 
among nations to whom religion was a universal and basic prin- 
ciple, there came many as suzerains with no religion at all. Such 
has in recent years been an increasing difficulty in what are now 
the Bandung countries. It was felt not least in Morocco where the 
tradition of Islam has always been strong and where there were 
many French freethinkers—not to mention republicans who would 
have been glad to see also the end of the monarchy. Against such 
influences there must be a reaction. It developed in Tunis as the 
Distur and the Neo-Distur, in Egypt in the Wafd—in Morocco as 


the Istiqlal. This movement, claiming what Roosevelt recom- | 


mended—independence—was the aim which, officially endorsed by 
the tribunal of nations and declared in two wars as a principal 
aim of the Allies, was one which very closely associated with the 
teaching, and with the politics of the French Republic. But in 
spite of all this, when it was brought up by Moroccan leaders and 
by their sovereign, it was treated by the French administration at 
Rabat as subversive and seditious. The French who came to estab- 
lish a protectorate in Morocco leaving the Sultan the right to veto 
any proposal they put forward asked for another twenty years of 
protectorate with this veto removed, and, as the most acute of 
French writers, Jean Lacouture, in his masterly book, Le Maroc 
a l’Epreuve, has recently admitted, the continuance of the protec- 
torate disguised under the thinnest of veils an aim which was no 
less than annexation. Let us consider how this colossal and sinister 
blunder came to be made. 

When Lyautey came to Morocco in 1912 France was allowed a 
free hand to defend her Algerian interests on the western frontier 
of that country because a bargain had been struck with other 
European powers about their spheres of influence in Africa. 
Britain in the interests of her Eastern possessions was to have the 
military control of Egypt: Italy was to take Libya, the Germans 
the Cameroons. It was admitted that France had two rights: to 
secure the Western frontier of Algeria and to see that no other 
power interfered with her interests in Morocco. She was to control 
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its foreign relations: her army was to occupy and pacify the 
country: her Resident-General and his staff were to develop it with 
French finance and French enterprise. They were to do what 
Cromer had done in Egypt—but no more. The government was 
to remain Moroccan. On such conditions, the French under 
Lyautey came to Morocco in 1912. 

Lyautey was both strong and brilliant: he dominated the scene. 
But with all his driving power and the momentum he gave to the 
new Morocco he was creating, he was entirely in accord with these 
principles. He said so in the strongest terms in a pronouncement 
of Nov. 18, 1920. He was insisting on the very point that almost at 
the same time Sir Reginald Wingate after fourteen years as Sirdar 
in the Sudan and five years as High Commissioner at Cairo was 
urging in the case of Egypt. ‘Of Morocco,’ Lyautey said, ‘there is 
no country where mistakes and false moves will have such quick 
regrets and cost so dear.’ 

The prophecy was as true as when Stalin speaking in 1935 said, 
‘If the Western powers think they are going to solve their difficulties 
in another war they will find that they will only increase them and 
that their struggle will lead to an enormous extension of Com- 
munism.’ 

When that war did begin, however, the French Resident-General, 
Nogués, was well aware of the contentions of both Lyautey and 
Stalin and did all he could to retain the loyalty of the Moroccans to 
France. Nor did he fail. Morocco remained loyal to a French policy 
she felt she could trust against the very different scheme of racial 
domination announced by Hitler. 

After the war the French policy varied between conciliatory 
moves, especially under M. Eirick Labonne, as Resident-General, 
and stern repression under General Alphonse Juin. As Curzon had 
answered Wingate with regard to Egypt in 1919, so Juin thirty 
years later at Rabat said he would not tolerate the word indepen- 
dence. He arrested and deported the cultured Moroccans who were 
leading the movement. If the French have since had difficulties in 
Morocco, they owe them (as to-day the immense majority of them 
freely admit) to the bétises of Alphonse Juin. 

Juin was born in Algeria, the son of a gendarme, his mother a 
Corsican. Gay, good-looking, and full of energy, he rose rapidly in 
the army; when the war began he was commanding a regiment in 
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Algeria. After the fall of France he helped Weygand to organize 
the army of Africa which afterwards played so important a part. 
But his loyalty to Weygand and therefore to Vichy never stood in 
his way after the arrival of the Americans, and in due time he 
rallied first to General de Gaulle and afterwards to his successors. 
In politics he was as adroit and able as he was efficient in com- 
mands; everywhere he conquered by his bonhomie. Not only was 
he a man of good looks who irradiated goodwill but these had 
enabled him to win the hand of a handsome woman of property, 
the daughter of a rich Algerian colon. 

When Juin was appointed to Rabat, this lady amply helped him 
to fulfil his réle, which was that of defender of French interests at 
a time when the French were making a great thing out of business 
in Morocco. The country was booming; investments poured in; 
money made money. In this realm of bien-étre Juin was the central 
figure, the ideal host. He got on with everybody. He threw the 
Residency open to countless guests, who now playing bridge, now 
dancing, now banqueting, thoroughly enjoyed themselves. Rabat 
became a succession of cocktail parties on the grand scale. From 
indoor gaieties he turned to golf and shooting. But Juin was also 
cordial with Moroccans. He met their friendliness with warmth: he 
paid compliments to the Sultan. But the real disposer of events at 
that moment was neither the Resident nor the Sultan. It was 
Madame la Générale, who found herself queen of the wealthy 
milieu into which she was born in Algeria and who delighted to 
give them the good time they wanted while she saw to it that their 
point of view prevailed. While permitting some minor reforms, Juin 
allowed nothing to interfere with the direct administration which 
suited French business and which by now the French held firmly 
in their own hands. He countered every move of the Istiqlal. The 
French colony was flattered by the dangerous illusion that they 
could hold sway for an indefinite time. 

But while the Moroccan French kept for their minority a mono- 
poly of privilege and danced and banqueted at the Residency, the 
Sultan and the Istiqlal were by no means idle. The forces of demo- 
cracy were still in power in France, in Britain, and in the United 
States. India had gained her independence. To humour America 
the Istiqlal saw to it that no strikes could arise to trouble, with the 
idea of pressure from the unions, the goodwill of democratic opinion 
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in favour of those whose pressure was wholly constitutional and 
in line with the directives c* the United Nations. On Oct. 18, 1950, 
the Sultan went to Paris to see if he could not obtain over the heads 
of the Residency and those around it some concessions. But he 
received nothing more solid than courtesies. He came back deter- 
mined to carry on by other means, he made a close entente with 
the Istiqlal. 

Juin was not the less determined to prosecute the plans he had 
formed. He now declared war on both the Court and the Istiqlal; 
he expelled a powerful independent, Laghzaoui, from the Conseil 
de Gouvernement. He then prevailed on the Glaoui of Marrakesh 
to break with the Sultan. In the following January he demanded 
of the Sultan that he should denounce the Istiqlal. The Sultan, who 
had succeeded in finding phrases sufficiently ambiguous to show 
what his real feelings were, tried a little later to enlist the favour 
of the President of France. 

This, Juin felt, was not playing the game. He concerted not only 
with his moneyed friends in Casablanca and the country but again 
with the Glaoui in Marrakesh. Between them they organized a 
movement typical of the diplomacy of Morocco. They worked up 
a number of Berbers to make a spectacular descent on Fez and 
Rabat—the apparent object of this demonstration was to demand 
the abdication of the Sultan. 

So threatened, the Sultan must either defy France or enlist her 
help. He chose the latter. He condemned the moves of ‘a certain 
party.” He added that he ruled above parties and recognized how 
beneficent to Morocco had been the réle of France. 

The Frenchmen at Casablanca who had been the strongest in 
supporting the policy of Juin might have been content. But they 
went too far—they hurried on with that system of corruption 
which in the last years of the protectorate became a scandal. There 
was a type of Frenchman in Morocco who infuriated the people 
with his extortion, who provoked their resentment by his avarice, 
who shocked them by his irreligion, and who wounded them by his 
lack of politeness. Such were always a minority, and perhaps a 
small minority. But, as one often hears to-day, it was they who 
undermined the French administration of the country. Once again 
it was one of those cases where so few do so much harm to so many. 

In Morocco indignation arose. The national leaders, who thought 
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that the Sultan was to be removed, now saw that his prestige re- 
mained and hastened to declare their fidelity to the Commander 
of the Faithful. International opinion was also aroused; finally it 
was recognized that Juin had gone too far and it was decided that 
he be recalled. So it was that on August 28, 1951, he was replaced 
by another general, Guillaume. 

Juin was deeply offended. Before he left he was offered a flatter- 
ing ovation by his partisans in Morocco, the chiefs who had played 
his game combined with big business interests and the officials 
who had gathered their harvest. They made their impression. It 
was felt in Paris that Juin should be duly consoled: he was 
appointed Commander of the Forces of N.A.T.O., elected to the 
Académie Frangaise, and made a Marshal of France. 

The man who came to Rabat in his place possessed neither the 
gaiety nor the wife of Alphonse Juin. Though, like Juin, of rather 
obscure origin, he was, unlike Juin, serious and austere. He had no 
taste for bridge or banquets; he would never think of giving a 
dance. While Juin had followed his wife to every fashionable party, 
Guillaume went nowhere and invited few. The change was meant 
as a silent reflection on his predecessor who soon became aware 
of this. 

Guillaume was not without experience of Morocco; he had actu- 
ally been Director of Political Affairs at the Residency; he spoke 
both Arabic and Berber. He was an ardent Catholic, a fact which 
certainly added to his prestige among devout Moslems, and com- 
mended him to the Sultan. He insisted that all the higher officials 
should learn Arabic, and renew personal relations with the people 


of the country; indeed his object was to remove those who opposed _ 


co-operation. 

All this was excellent. Yet in Guillaume there was a fault very 
general in the Arab world of that time. He thought of it as it had 
been twenty years before—he tried to renew the Morocco of 
Lyautey. Now nothing is more remarkable through the whole Arab 
world than the rapidity with which it has evolved. Just as Arabia 
and Syria have exchanged the camel for the Cadillac, and the 
townsman dominates the Beduin, just as the ideas of Western 
democracy have replaced the feudal or tribal traditions, so in 
Morocco the country was that of a proletariat looking for employ- 
ment in the towns and of leaders who wanted to rule with American 
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efficiency. Guillaume lived still in the spirit of the Alps he had 
known as a boy—he cherished the Moors he had learnt to govern 
in the time of Lyautey, men with boundless respect for position 
and full of goodwill towards them who brought them the blessings 
of Government. 

He had a rude awakening: on Dec. 8, 1952, violent riots at Casa- 
blanca told him how different were the problems of a modernized 
and industrialized Morocco from those where the first business of 
the protectorate was to build a good road or even a railway from 
Tangier to Fez. Forty dynamic years had passed since 1912, and 
the French had to face the result of their handiwork among a 
people who had learnt anew when Roosevelt combined with Stalin 
to advance on the French Revolution. 

What was behind the riots? An Istiqlal who wanted to extermi- 
nate the foreigner? Or was it, as certain of the left sought to pro- 
claim, a mild disorder exploited by reactionaries so as to stifle the 
nationalist feeling of the country? 

Both of these explanations are what the French call simpliste. 
The truth was more complex. The Istiqlal knew that it had behind 
it the sympathies of America, and indeed the support of the United 
Nations. Knowing this the newspapers spoke in extreme terms of 
their ambitions and of their hostility towards those who were hold- 
ing them back; gradually this campaign led the people to a state of 
fury which had not been the aim of those who used a language 
common enough in political rivalry but explosive when it moved a 
people still primitive and naif. The reason of the strike was to show 
the solidarity of feeling of Morocco with Tunisia where the syndi- 
calist leader had just been assassinated. When idle people were 
called upon to strike, they did not stop short of a violent demon- 
stration against the foreigner in general. When the crowd grew 
violent the French police, being in danger, decided that they must 
be merciless if they were to maintain order. Many on both sides 
were killed. The extreme section of the French saw the opportunity 
to claim that Istiqlal and Communism, independents, and criminals 
were joined in a single movement, but the measures of repression 
were so brutal that they shocked moderate opinion in Paris and 
aroused the indignation of Frangois Mauriac. 

While these opinions clashed, ambition and intrigue entered the 
minds of Morocco. The Glaoui, who, at the instance of Sir Winston 
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Churchill, had been invited to the coronation of the Queen, in- 
dulged the ambition that by a clever combination with the French 
on one side and certain independent groups in Morocco he could 
displace the Sultan. He gathered his partisans together in August 
1953 at the Moslem shrine of Moulay Idriss near Meknes. There 
they made a pact that they would not rest till they had driven the 
Sultan from his throne. He had been declared a heretic to Islam. 
Although the Glaoui was a Berber and his movement seemed 
to be distinctly one of that race, he managed to attract a few others 
to join him. Those who gathered round the Glaoui at Marrakesh 
knew little of the intrigue into which they were being drawn. 


So they pressed on: the Sultan took several ill-advised steps and | 


then suddenly on August 15 at Marrakesh an obscure cousin of 
his, Mohammed ben Arafa, was proclaimed the Commander of 
the Faithful. The Sultan refused to give way, and at the return of 
Guillaume a day or two later was pushed into an aeroplane en 
route for Corsica. Then suddenly the ulemas of Fez, who had 
shortly before excommunicated the partisans of the Glaoui, bowed 
to what looked like a fait accompli, and announced that Arafa 
should be accorded the loyalty of the people. 

Such seemed to be the fixed position in the autumn of 1953. The 
Sultan Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef was transported from Corsica 
to Madagascar. Arafa was honoured at Rabat, where also General 
Guillaume remained. The French strengthened the absolutism of 
their control. It looked as though reaction had triumphed. 

The triumph was short. There is in every country an immense 
power of passive resistance: opinion proves stronger than force. 
And it was soon plain that the opinion of Morocco was with the 
Sultan, with the Istiqlal, with independence. The whole country 
began to sulk. It went into mourning. French business was boy- 
cotted. The immense prosperity of the preceding years was arrested, 


and finally there were acts of violence, neither life nor property | 


could be kept safe. 

So much in Morocco itself. Outside it there were representations 
to the United Nations. There was pressure from America. For 
Dulles was most anxious that there should be nothing to push the 
Arab world into the embrace of Russia as by maladroit moves in 
1936 Italy had been propelled into the arms of Hitler. But in 
France there had always been an opposition to the politics behind 
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Juin. The Sultan had always had his friends. These were not only 
among the Socialists. The man who wrote most strongly in favour 
of the Moroccans and to criticize the moves of the French in 
Morocco was still Francois Mauriac himself in the Figaro. The 
year 1955 was that of Bandung. In Jan. 1, 1956, the Sudan was 
given independence. There were great difficulties in Algeria, when 
a Parisian journalist, editor of Maroc-Presse, a liberal paper, was 
murdered in Casablanca, not by Moroccans, but as all knew by 
French reactionaries. This made an enormous sensation in the 
Paris newspapers: it was realized in France itself that the Juin 
policy in Morocco must be reversed in its entirety. A conference 
was arranged at Aix-les-bains to which the exiled Sultan was sum- 
moned, and, since diplomacy is so much a matter of formulas, it 
was suggested that after all it was not the question of independence 
which was the great principle of contemporary affairs but inter- 
dependence. That in fact had been a commonplace of diplomacy 
for twenty years. It applied particularly to a land living by foreign 
investment as much as Morocco. 

Although the Istiqlal were not enthusiastic for this word it was 
made the basis of negotiations so rapid and sweeping that by the 
spring of 1956 not only was the Sultan reinstated at Rabat but, 
except for keeping in the country some 20,000 troops, the French 
withdrew the immense majority of the 8,000 higher officials they 
had placed to govern Morocco; and granted the country real inde- 
pendence—granted it in a moment to a country which they had 
sedulously abstained from preparing for it. The grip relaxed; the 
exodus began, the investment was withheld, while young Moroccans 
without experience or preparation were asked to take over the 
whole administration of a country which in forty-four years had 
been transformed. 

There were some who saw in this a spiteful movement to put 
the Moroccans in a position so impossible that a breakdown must 
ensue and that the French would be brought back to say: ‘I told 
you so.” 

Nothing of that kind has happened. After three years of indepen- 
dence, the administration is proceeding normally. The smiling 
young Moroccan who sits in the office where the grey-headed 
Frenchman was ruling three years ago has proved not unequal to 
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his task. ‘We can’t do everything,’ one of them said to me, ‘but at 
least we try to avoid the big mistakes.’ 

They try and they succeed. Morocco is a country which is run- 
ning smoothly. The French have realized what not all realize in 
such circumstances: that where one can no longer rule one must 
refrain from meddling. There can be no doubt that the policy of 
the President, of the Quai d’Orsay, and of the Embassy is a loyal 
acceptance of the independence of Morocco. But two immense 
questions remain: one is that Morocco, like all Bandung countries, 
still needs the investment of the foreign capital which alone allowed 
her to evolve as she has done in under the protectorate. If France 
were now to allow her to languish, she would nullify the immense 
creative work which Lyautey inaugurated. She has still a formid- 
able responsibility in a country she has done so much to form and 
which still cherishes her culture and traditions. 

The other is the question of Algeria, which complicates many 
phases of the country’s life. The last thing that would suit the 
Sultan (or King as he is now called) would be an Algerian Republic 
with affinities to Communism, or inclined to starve for lack of 
French support. But at the same time there are Algerian refugees 
all over Morocco, and the country as a whole feels a profound 
sympathy with a neighbour with whom it shares much more than 
the solidarity of Islam. Just as there was indignation in Morocco 
till the Sultan was recalled from exile, so there is still a demand 
that Paris shall enable Algeria to share as much as possible of that 
freedom which the Moroccans feel is worth the price of economic 
strain. That too must certainly be adjusted if the great achievement 
of France in Morocco is to bear the steady harvest it deserves. 

The Americans seem to have calculated that if they made 
financial advances to France (or any other country) or spent money 
on bases there they would win a grateful affection. Far from it. 
Yet the French made a similar miscalculation with regard to 
Morocco, and counted on it for subservience. 

But many Frenchmen in Morocco are resentful: and many are 
sad. Few Moroccans are resentful: more are puzzled. 

ROBERT SENCOURT 
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NEODARWINISM CHALLENGED 


THROUGHOUT the history of thought, truths have been discovered 
and made known which have not been accepted betimes by the 
people who mattered. Why—apart from the obvious reasons of 
defective intelligence and the like—do people miss truth? 

The main answer is the herd instinct. When our simian ancestors 
left the shelter of trees for perilous terra firma, they had to face 
great dangers. Isolation meant death. They were obliged to rely on 
the solidarity of, subordination to, the horde. The herd formed a 
power stronger than the individual attacked, capable of making up 
for individuals lost, having the advantages of the strongest, swiftest, 
cleverest members. It was these things that developed the strength 
of the herd instinct, and such influences have continued throughout 
history. 

Lecky pointed out that in every community there is a prevailing 
‘climate of opinion,’ against which truth, no matter how cogent, 
cannot make headway quickly enough. The herd instinct, operating 
in modern man, makes him desire to be in the ‘right’ group, 
produces conventions that are ‘safe’ in the circles in which he 
desires to be. These, and the lack of courage to ignore them, blind 
all but the ablest and most fearless to facts that are really patent. 

The grimly amusing fact in this connection is that science came 
into popularity because it was claimed that scientists were immune 
from this temptation. It had been claimed that scientists sit down 
before the facts like a little child. But we live in an age of specializa- 
tion, and specialization has peculiar temptations for missing truth. 
Specialists are unable to correct theories if they are consonant with 
their own specialism but not with other knowledge beyond the 
ken of the specialist. ‘Scientists,’ wrote one of them, ‘are very 
ordinary members of Homo sapiens, quite liable to envy and 
jealousy, very often fond of vainglory, sometimes tempted by the 
lure of personal fear or gain, sometimes confusing the trappings of 
eminence and power with true greatness, eager to acquire labels 
that purport to be recognitions of merit, and just as capable as any 
other body of men of obstinately adhering to irrational opinion.’ 
In Erewhon Revisited Mr Higgs, jun., recorded of ‘Bridgeford’: 
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the readiness of her Professors to learn from those who at first sight 
might seem least able to instruct them, the gentleness with which 
they correct an opponent if they feel it incumbent upon them to do 
so, the promptitude with which they acknowledge error when it is 
pointed out, and quit a position, no matter how deeply they have 
been committed to it, at the first moment at which they cannot hold 
it righteously, their delicate sense of humour, their utter immunity 
from log-rolling or intrigue, the scorn with which they regard any- 
thing like hitting below the belt. 


What makes this situation especially dangerous is that, if the ortho- 
doxy be in error, the ‘experts’ are themselves its victims. 

For 1959 we are having many celebrations of Darwin. As we 
have said, we live in a time of specialization, and the pronounce- 
ments are made by specialists. There is an orthodoxy in biological 
science and even specialists, if they are heterodox, are frowned 
upon and not listened to. What, then, is the plight of people like 
myself, a layman, who would fain have the great issues resolved? 
We feel that in the orthodoxy are fallacies, but they cannot be 
publicized for fear of the orthodox specialists. As Samuel Butler 
pleaded, surely there would be no harm in listening to our diffi- 
culties and it would not be waste of time to give the answers to 
them? 

The Origin of Species, boosted by Huxley in The Times, hit the 
headlines and was a best-seller. Why? Because not before had so 


very many facts been collected to support the theory of evolution | 


by natural selection. People said, ‘Well, if all these facts support it, 
and they appear to do so, it must be true.’ In the hurly-burly that 
ensued on the main issue, very important things were overlooked. 
Poor Lamarck was swamped. The issue between him and Darwin 
may perhaps be best illustrated by asking how the giraffe got its 
long neck. By common consent, ancestors of the giraffe at one time 
had short necks. In order to be an orthodox Darwinian, you have 
to believe that some of the offspring of these happened to be born 
with longer necks. No difficulty about that. But surely not in any 
one generation with very much longer necks? You have to believe, 
if you are an orthodox Darwinian, that such animals found them- 
selves in an environment such that those with the (slightly) longer 
necks could get food to keep them alive and enable them to breed, 
while those with (slightly) shorter necks could not and perished, 
leaving no offspring. You have to imagine that this happened time 
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after time until the giraffe got its long neck. To sceptics like myself 
this does not sound convincing, apart from the fact that the female 
giraffe is about two feet shorter than the male. To us the truth 
would appear to be with Lamarck—that the animal, finding its 
camouflage inadequate protection, in running to escape enemies 
developed long legs, and long legs required a long neck developed 
in reaching food (whether more succulent leaves higher up trees or 
food on the ground) and water. Darwin himself came to see this 
and in the sixth edition of The Origin of Species, 1872, inserted a 
chapter in which he discussed the origin of the giraffe and said that 
it was brought about by natural selection ‘combined, no doubt, in 
a most important manner with the inherited effect of the increased 
use of parts.’ The Introduction to the 1958 edition of Darwin’s 
Autobiography says, ‘In the later editions of the Origin Darwin 
showed an increasing belief in the inheritance of acquired characters 
and the importance of use and disuse in the total picture of evolu- 
tion. This showed his awareness of difficulties still unsolved.’ 

A person may think a distant object to be inanimate but on 
approaching find it animate. Man began his career before he was 
a protoplasmic cell—when and in what form? That form, whatever 
it was, had within it the potentialities not only of his physical but 
also of his mental, moral and spiritual development. Molecules 
have produced the most marvellous contrivances’: so also have 
crystals, viruses, bacteria, protozoa, metazoa, plants. The great 
objection to Lamarckism has been based on protective coloration 
and the like: is it not absurd, it has been argued, to suppose that a 
plant can make itself up to look like something else? But plants do 
the most marvellous things. The visible entity is an organization 
of vibrations. Is it incredible that a plant may experience safety 
in the neighbourhood of certain vibrations (on the lines suggested 
in Sir Alister Hardy’s telepathic theory), vibrate in harmony with 
them, and thus acquire protective coloration? 

In 1882 was published Weismann’s Studies in the Theory of 
Descent. He put forward the dogma that ‘acquired characters are 
not inherited.’ In these few words are profound ambiguities. What 
does ‘acquired’ mean? Weismann thought he had established his 
dictum by cutting the tails off mice and pointing to the fact that 
their offspring were born with tails. Now if we say that a person 


1Schrédinger in 1942 gave a broadcast entitled ‘Can molecules think?’ 
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acquired a box on the ear, we are joking. Surely in using the word 
‘acquired’ we cannot ignore the issue whether the change is with 
or without the volition on the part of the being concerned. That 
mutilation is not the same thing as acquiring a character was of 
course soon pointed out. Secondly, does ‘acquired’ mean acquired 
in One generation (by one parent?)? If so, it is not to be expected 
that a character acquired in one generation, whether acquired by 
the other mate or not, would be visible in the next generation. It is 
said that there is no proved case of acquired characters being in- 
herited, that, for example, children of blacksmiths have not enlarged 
biceps. But this result would surely not be expected unless both 
fathers and mothers had been blacksmiths for a number of genera- 
tions. People are always forgetting the mother and her ancestry, 
liable to assert itself in any generation. If, on the other hand, 
‘acquired’ means acquired over a number of generations, how, in 
the light of Weismann’s dictum, is it possible to make sense of 
evolution? Surely a character acquired in one generation may not 
be visible in the next generation but can be recessive and, if 
subsequent generations develop the same character, can become 
dominant? That Weismann had his doubts is proved by the fact 
that he conceded that the germ plasm was probably not wholly 
insulated from influences from the body.’ 

In the beginning of the twentieth century, Mendel, who had made 
experiments in the hybridization of peas in 1865 and whose results 
had been neglected, was resurrected. He had demonstrated that 
when yellow-seeded peas were crossed, if both parents were carriers 
of a green-seeded variety, the chances were that one in four of 
the next generation would be green, provided that the number was 
large: if the number was small, the odds in favour of the exact 
theoretical proportion were low. As it is now known that in the 
female germ cell both of the sex elements are female while in the 
male germ cell one is female and one is male, it can readily be 
understood why a character linked to sex should occur in offspring 
in this proportion, but Mendel’s discovery was taken to mean that 
inheritance is purely mechanical. The efficient physical elements in 
the germ cells were called chromosomes and it was hypothesized 


1 Ducrocq, The Origins of Life: ‘There must be two-way linkage between 
soma and germ.’ 
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that they consist of a number of infinitely small’ particles called 
by Johannsen genes. In Johannsen’s opinion, the genes did not 
exhaust heredity: after all of the genes affecting an organism had 
been considered, there would still remain ‘a great central some- 
thing.’ In spite of this, the conclusion was jumped to that every 
character (What is a character? Do not characters merge?) must 
have a gene. In 1932 Diirken, in Experimental Analysis of Develop- 
ment, emphasized the numerical impossibility of this but was not 
listened to. No one has ever seen a gene. Two questions about genes 
have remained unanswered: (1) At what point in évolution did 
heredity become dependent on genes? (Did not heredity take place 
before genes?) (2) How did all the characters that have occurred 
and will occur get into the genes? And now, after all this 
dogmatism, geneticists have been forced to admit that it is not 
‘genes’ but nucleic acids that are the means of transmitting 
‘genetic information.”* 

In 1942 Dr (he was not then ‘Sir’) Julian Huxley said, “The 
generally accepted view is that all life has a mental as well as a 
material aspect.’ (Listener, December 10.) In 1956 Albert Ducrocq 
in Logique de la Vie argued that molecules can reproduce them- 
selves, that heredity is recorded on the nuclear ribbon in the 
manner of a magnetic tape. The ‘programme’ in the chromosomes 
is a statistical average of the ‘programmes’ of the ancestors from 
which they were derived. Every living thing preserves a memory of 
the various preceding stages of the species. The growth of every 
individual living thing recapitulates the stages of development of 
the species. Samuel Butler was right in comparing the powers which 
animals reveal at birth with the virtuosity of a musician: this is due 
to the training and trials of millions and millions of their forebears 
over millions of years. In 1957 Professor Astbury in a broadcast 
said that the germ cells ‘carry their instructions’ in their chromo- 
somes. These instructions, he said, ‘are written in a cipher that runs 
along lengths. The chain molecules we are talking about are not 
more than one or two ten-millionths of a centimetre thick at most. 


1Dr Pauling, taking the population of the world as 2,700 million, says that 
the genes of all of them, c. 100,000 for each, collected together, would form 
a sphere c. 1/25 inch in diameter. 

* The Times, 1959, June 12. 
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Each chromosome consists of an elastic thread spirally coiled.’ It is 
in fact a tape record. 

In his book, Natural Selection and Heredity, published in 1958, 
P. M. Sheppard does not pretend that ‘most problems connected 
with natural selection are solved and that controversy no longer 
exists, an idea which elementary books often impart to their readers,’ 
and admits that Neodarwinism does not explain why one species 
is common and another, closely illied to it, is rare. Neodarwinism 
has not explained, either, why, in the same environment, different 
forms of the same organism, e.g. butterflies, survive. In 1958 
Professor Cannon published The Evolution of Living Things, 
challenging the orthodox Darwin-Mendel-genetics school of thought 
and returning to Lamarck. In A Century of Darwin, essays by 
fifteen noted biologists, also published in 1958, Neodarwinism is 
challenged repeatedly. In refutation of the dogma that ‘acquired 
characters are not inherited’: 


C. Hinshelwood has shown that various kinds of bacteria will 
‘learn’ to cope with a new food or poison, and will transmit their 
acquired biological wisdom, according to the number of cell- 
generations for which the treatment has been applied, to their remote 
descendants. 


Criticism of Mendelism: 


While Mendelism explains the mechanisms of inheritance and the 
occurrence of mutations in haphazard directions, it does not explain 
the course of evolution or enable the breeder to steer the direction of 
the changes in his animals towards a specified goal, such as can be 
done by selection under defined environmental conditions. 


Criticism of the ‘mutational’ theory: 


Since the changes in size and type which occur when the indi- 
viduals of a breed are moved from one environment to another are 
gradual over several generations and not sudden as they would be 
if caused by mutations or a change in diet, some explanation is 
required to account for them. 


In favour of Lamarck: 


It is not entirely meaningless to use Lamarck’s terminology and 
say that the animal’s will is involved in the choice it makes as to 
how to sustain its life. And the effects of use and disuse of its organs, 
although not inherited directly, are acted upon by natural selection 
in such a way that they set a stage on which new variations will 
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appear, and set it so that it is probable that some of these variations 
will be appropriate for the demands which life is making. Darwin 
may not have been so wrong as many have since thought him in 
feeling that there was something—he was never quite sure what—in 
Lamarck’s views. 


Edmond W. Sinnott, formerly Director of the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale, published in 1958 Mind, Matter and Man: he came 
to the conclusion that the key to evolution is desidero, ergo sum. 
In 1959, in Darwin’s Century, by Dr Loren Eiseley, it was admitted 


There is still much that is unknown: the cellular location and 
nature of the great mechanisms that control the structure of phyla 


and classes escape us still: we know far more about fruit-flies than 
about men. 


On March 22, 1959, Professor Ronald D’O. Good, Sc.D., Professor 
of Botany, Hull University, gave a broadcast on ‘Natural Selection 
Re-examined.’ It was an all-out challenge to the theory that natural 
selection is the main factor in evolution. 

It can now be understood why the editor of the 1958 edition of 
Darwin’s autobiography wrote, ‘His vacillations may prove his 
wisdom in the light of recent work.’ 

Freud, Jung and McDougall all held that mind is inherited. The 
very theory of evolution forbids us to exclude mind from it. Where 
and how did mind come in? The truth is that it never did come 
in—it has been there all the time, and heredity has operated by 
inherited memory. Professor Astbury in the broadcast referred to 
above actually described the chromosome as ‘molecular memory.’ 
From this it is but a step to Hering’s ‘memory as a universal func- 
tion of organized matter,’ the subject of his Presidential Address to 
the Imperial Academy of Science in Vienna in 1870. 

Samuel Butler said that Darwin banished mind from the universe. 
He did not quite do this, but Neodarwinism did so entirely, The 
turn of the wheel in the direction of restoring mind in the universe 
is gathering momentum. May it not be prophesied that it will come 
full circle? 


R.F. RATTRAY 
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WOMEN OF INFLUENCE, 1750-1800 


IT would be almost possible to count on the fingers of one’s hands 
the number of women whom historians have thought it worth 
while to record as having taken a part in our public life, or displayed 
any interest in politics between 1750 and 1800—and practically 
all who did so belonged to the aristocracy. In fact in the sphere of 
politics the only notable exceptions outside that charmed circle 
were Mary Wollstonecraft—later Mrs Godwin—the authoress of 
the Vindication of the Rights of Women, and Mrs Catherine 
Macaulay, the authoress of a History of England in eight large 
volumes. She was no relation of Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
Mary Wollstonecraft in the Vindication writes of her as: “The 
woman of the greatest abilities that this country has ever produced.’ 
Dr Johnson describes her as a great Republican and, according to 
Boswell, told her that he was quite a convert to her Republican 
system—he was undoubtedly pulling her leg—and begged her to 
allow her footman to dine with him; ‘Mrs Macaulay,’ said Dr 
Johnson, ‘has never liked me since.’ 

Excepting a handful of noble ladies, the direct and overt par- 
ticipation of women in public life was negligible. If we consult the 
index of any history of British politics during this period, we shall 
find that about 99 per cent. of those mentioned as prominent in 
public affairs were men. Indeed one might almost assume that there 
were scarcely any women in the country were it not for the fact 
that the men must have had mothers; to that extent, of course, 
women made an important contribution to public life. ‘Public 
opinion,’ wrote the late Lord Rosebery, ‘in so far as it existed in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century was a subtle and indirect 
influence.’ Precisely the same could be said of the influence of 
women in public life, for we can assume that the political opinions 
which they expressed privately were not without effect upon their 
husbands and families. For example, we know of no definite politi- 
cal activity on the part of the wife of George Grenville, the First 
Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1763, but 
this is what Horace Walpole tells us of her husband: ‘He was shut 
up for the great part of the time with his wife, a proud, ambitious, 
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and sensible woman and the only person to whom he would listen. 
She indeed had full domination over him.’ If that be true, this 
lady must bear some responsibility for Grenville’s Stamp Act, which 
led to the revolt of the American colonies. Of the comparatively 
few great ladies who took any active part in politics probably the 
best remembered is the beautiful Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, 
and particularly for her intervention in the famous Westminster 
Election of 1784. The Poll was open for forty days, there was 
immense excitement, and the Duchess’s indefatigable canvassing 
secured the return to Parliament of Charles James Fox. She is said 
to have exchanged kisses for votes, and, according to Lord Corn- 
wallis, ‘visited some of the most blackguard houses in Longacre.’ 
Fox beat his opponent, Sir Cecil Wray, by 235 votes and Georgiana 
was known thereafter as Fox’s Duchess. She was helped in the 
election by her sister Lady Duncannon, afterwards Countess of 
Bessborough, and by other canvassers—all supporters of the Whig 
Party—Lady Carlisle, Lady Derby, Lady Beauchamp, Lady Crewe, 
Mrs Damer, and Horace Walpole’s two lovely ladies, the Ladies 
Waldegrave—a very powerful team, described by a wit as ‘the most 
perfect pieces that ever appeared upon a canvas.’ Lady Salisbury 
canvassed on the other side, but she could not match the attractions 
of the Duchess. Incidentally Wray’s support of a tax on maid- 
servants cannot have done him much good. It would be absolutely 
fatal to-day, and for obvious reasons would produce very little 
revenue. 

Lady Hester Stanhope, Pitt’s eccentric niece, had plenty of 
opportunity for political influence, for she kept house for her uncle 
until his death, attended to his correspondence, arranged govern- 
ment hospitality, and dispensed a good deal of patronage. But 
there is no reason to think that she had the slightest effect on the 
Prime Minister’s policy. Jane, Duchess of Gordon, who is said to 
have been a confidant of Pitt and bent at one time on marrying 
her daughter to him, was for some years a social leader of the 
Tory Party in London, but she never obtained the influence which 
Lady Holland, the wife of the third Lord Holland, exercised in the 
Whig Party. 

This lady was a relation of Charles Fox and hostess at Holland 
House, which became the headquarters of the Whig Opposition and 
a meeting place of the party leaders who held council there every 
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Sunday. Lord Hobart describes Lady Holland as deep in political 
intrigue: ‘She means for the preservation of peace to make it 
necessary that Fox should be in power.’ There is no doubt about 
her taste for intrigue, for later on after the death of Pitt, and on 
the collapse of Lord Goderich’s Coalition Ministry, we are told that 
she asked Lord John Russell: ‘Why should not Lord Holland be 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Why not as well as Lord Lansdowne 
for the Home Office?’ To which Lord John quietly replied, “Why, 
they say, Madam, that you open all Lord Holland’s letters, and 
foreign ministers might not like that.’ It is fairly clear from this 
story and from what we learn from the correspondence of other 
great ladies of the time that their main political interests lay not 
in measures but in men, in persons rather than in principles, and 
in the careers of their relatives and associates. The Duchess of 
Devonshire admitted that she, amongst others, pestered Fox with 
requests for jobs for her friends. That sort of intriguing was not 
unnatural, for, with very few exceptions, members or potential 
members of the government came from the class to which Lady 
Holland and the Duchess themselves belonged and were personal 
friends or perhaps in some cases personal enemies. 

For that reason politics became rather an exciting game for 
fashionable ladies of the upper class. Shortly before the Westminster 
election Walpole reports that ‘the ladies are grown such vehement 
politicians that no other topic is admissible,’ and complains that 
politics have engrossed all conversation. Indeed, said he, ladies who 
used to contribute to enliven correspondence are becoming poli- 
ticians, and, ‘as Lady Townley says, squeeze a little too much 
lemon into conversation.’ On the other hand women of the middle 
class had no such personal contacts to stimulate their interest in 
politics and were consequently more or less indifferent to public 
affairs. That is also true to some extent of their menfolk. Dr John- 
son, himself of middle class origin, declared that he would not give 
half a guinea to live under one form of government rather than 
another. 

The political power of women in Great Britain has had its ups 
and downs; the Renaissance—especially in France and Italy— 
produced a considerable number of brilliant, highly intelligent, and 
influential women, though limited to the upper class. But in the 
following two centuries, in Britain at any rate, their importance 
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and educational standards gravely declined. This was partly due to 
the Civil War and the Puritan movement, affected maybe by the 
writings of the early Fathers. For instance, in the words of 
St Chrysostom, women were ‘a necessary evil, a natural temptation, 
a desirable calamity, a domestic peril, a deadly fascination and a 
painted ill.’ It is scarcely surprising that such an opinion depreciated 
their influence. 

Perhaps it was in order to combat this point of view that in 1769 
several ladies of high rank formed a club in Albemarle Street—the 
first female club ever known. We are told that the ladies were of 
distinguished virtue as well as beauty, and that, though most of 
the young men of fashion also became members, no scandals ever 
occurred. Nevertheless the enterprise gave great offence and was 
strongly disapproved of in royal circles. The club does not appear 
to have lasted very long. 

Up to the end of the eighteenth century the education of women 
was usually regarded with apathy and indifference. ‘Not one 
gentleman’s daughter in a thousand,’ said Dean Swift, ‘had been 
brought up to read and understand her own national tongue,’ and 
‘Girls’ schools,’ according to Arthur Young, ‘were all theatres of 
knavery, illiteracy, and infamy.’ Dr Johnson, however, who was 
by no means a feminist, tells Boswell that there was ‘more know- 
ledge generally diffused and that all our ladies read now, which is 
a great extension.’ But the fact remains that parents were prepared 
to spend money on their sons’ education but very little on their 
daughters’, and this parsimony was not confined to the middle class. 
Lord Chesterfield contrasts the education of English women of 
the upper class very unfavourably with the French. ‘Knowledge,’ 
he writes, ‘is in fashion and the fashion in France is as absolute 
as the laws, all the women sip some knowledge though few drink 
of it, but still that little makes them more agreeable than ours, 
who are either very silent or very trivial.’ 

There are, however, records of some remarkably well-educated 
English women of that time, for example, Elizabeth Carter, who 
was an accomplished Greek scholar and the author of a successful 
translation of Epictetus. She was also acquainted with Hebrew, 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, Portuguese, and Arabic. These 
achievements, moreover, did not detract from her virtues as a 
housewife, for according to Dr Johnson, ‘She could make a pudding 
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as well as translate Epictetus from the Greek, and work a hand- 
kerchief as well as compose a poem.’ A friend of hers, Mrs Eliza- 
beth Montagu, became famous as an authoress and a leading 
hostess of that period; the epithet ‘blue stocking’ originated from 
her salon. She was the Madame Du Deffand of London, and in 
Johnson’s words, ‘diffused more knowledge than any woman I 
know, or indeed almost any man.’ Fanny Burney—Madame 
d’Arblay—found her ‘brilliant in diamonds, solid in judgement, and 
critical in talk. Madame d’Arblay was herself more or less self- 
educated, but she was the first woman to produce a ‘best seller’ in 
her novel Evelina. She was in fact a pioneer for, until her novel 
appeared, the writing and publication of fiction by women seems 
to have been regarded as unbefitting their sex, indecorous, and 
unladylike. As Macaulay tells us, ‘At that time nothing could be 
more disadvantageous to a young lady than to be known as a 
novel-writer.’ For that reason no doubt the initial publication of 
Evelina was anonymous, and even when the success of the book 
made it impossible to conceal the identity of its author, the Duchess 
of Portland had to be persuaded to overcome ‘her natural horror 
of female writers’ before she would permit Miss Burney to be 
introduced to her. Evelina broke the ice and no subsequent female 
writer of fiction has had to suffer the inhibitions of Miss Burney’s 
age. 

But besides Elizabeth Carter, Mrs Montagu and Madame 
d’Arblay, we know of a number of other ladies whose literary gifts 
have secured for them niches in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, such as Mrs Damer, Mrs Thrale (Dr Johnson’s friend), 
Mrs Delaney, and Mrs Chapone. Most of them belonged to a com- 
paratively small set in touch with Dr Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and David Garrick, but a closer investigation of the lives of other 
women outside that circle would probably disclose a somewhat 
wider spread of education than might be inferred from Swift’s pro- 
nouncement. For instance, the correspondence of a delightful 
Scottish lady, Isabella Strange, the wife of Sir Robert Strange, 
Engraver to George III, reveals an extensive range of reading, 
though her spelling and grammar were by no means impeccable. 
In one of her letters she says she began her studies by reading the 
best poets of all sorts, history of many sorts next, and then 
philosophy. The life and writings of Plutarch delighted her most 
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and she was at the moment engaged in reading Pliny’s letters. In 
another letter she invites her brother to Westminster School to see 
her son—the head boy of the school—play a part in Terence’s play 
‘Adelphi’—her Latin was a bit weak, for she calls it ‘Adalphy’— 
and she adds rather pathetically, ‘I wish I could go, but notwith- 
standing my deep learning, I am not permitted, fathers only have 
that pleasure.’ There is little doubt, however, that Lady Strange and 
others like her were exceptions among their sex. Moreover, apart 
from lack of education, the law and custom of the time pressed 
very hardly and unfairly upon the generality of women. 

In those days and long afterwards, until the Married Women’s 
Property Acts, a woman’s property became her husband’s at 
marriage. It was all very well for the husband to declare in the 
marriage service, “With all my worldly goods I thee endow,’ but 
in many cases it was the other way round. !t is true that before the 
passing of the Law Reform (Married Women and Tortfeasors) Act 
of 1935, a husband was responsible for his wife’s ante-nuptial 
debts; but only to the extent of the property and fortune that he 
acquired through her. This led to the extraordinary practice re- 
corded in some parish registers as late as 1766, and even later, 
of women being married with practically no clothes on, for it was 
supposed that when a man married a woman in debt, he would not 
be liable for her engagements, ‘if he took her from the priest 
clothed only in her shift.’ 

I do not know when that custom fell into disuse. There has been 
no need for it since 1935, and even if there still were—I doubt 
whether any woman to-day would be sufficiently complaisant to 
put up with it. There is mention in one parish register of a bride 
who was a little in debt, and, having been obliged by the bridegroom 
to be married in her shift, and the weather being very cold, ‘fell 
into such a violent fit of shivering as induced the compassionate 
minister to cover her with his coat whilst the marriage was 
solemnized.’ It is astonishing to read of what women tolerated less 
than two centuries ago. At that time a lady friend of Dr Johnson 
complained to him of the various legal disabilities afflicting her 
sex and received the facetious and somewhat cynical reply: “Nature, 
Madam, has given women so much power that the law has very 
wisely given them very little.’ Perhaps it was for that reason that in 
1770 a bill was drafted for introduction to the House of Commons 
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forbidding any woman: “To impose upon, seduce, or betray into 
matrimony any of His Majesty’s subjects by means of scent, paints, 
cosmetic washes, artificial teeth, Spanish wool, iron stays, hoops, 
high-heeled shoes or bolstered hips.’ Any marriage so contrived was 
to be null and void, and the offender was to be liable to the penalty 
of the law in force against witchcraft and like misdemeanours. 

The bill does not appear to have reached the Statute Book, and 
who drafted it or whether it was ever introduced remain a mystery, 
It was probably drafted as a joke or for a bet, but if it was meant 
seriously, the author must have taken St Chrysostom’s words very 
much to heart and become exceptionally apprehensive of the 
influence of women upon private as well as upon public life. 

And here it is right to point out that the term ‘public life,’ though 
usually app)‘ed to political life in the sphere of national or local 
government, » .ould also cover other forms of public activity. For 
example, in the eighteenth century religion was much more closely 
allied to politics than it is to-day. Whitefield—the famous Methodist 
preacher—owed a great deal to the support given him by Selina, 
Countess of Huntingdon—Walpole called her the Saint Teresa 
of the Methodists—and she certainly made a notable contribution 
to the remarkable growth of the philanthropic spirit which 
distinguished the latter part of the century and was largely inspired 
by the Methodist movement. 

But her championship of Whitefield was by no means appreciated 
by all her fellow aristocrats. In fact we find one of her friends, the 
Duchess of Buckingham, complaining of Whitefield that his doc- 
trines were strongly tinctured with impertinence and disrespect 
towards superiors. ‘I cannot but wonder,’ wrote the Duchess to 
Lady Huntingdon, ‘that your ladyship should relish any sentiments 
so much at variance with high rank and good breeding.’ It is to 
be feared that amongst the great ladies Lady Huntingdon was an 
exception, and there was a saying current at the time that infidelity 
—religious infidelity—like hair-powder, could only be worn by the 
aristocracy. We can contrast that with Talleyrand’s mot: “There 
is nothing less aristocratic than unbelief.’ There were other spheres 
of non-political life to which a number of women devoted them- 
selves—education, charitable movements, poor relief, prison reform. 
Here again the names of very few such women have been preserved 
by history. Amongst them Hannah More and Elizabeth Fry will 
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ever be remembered with respect and gratitude. It would, however, 
be rash to infer that they were the only prominent social workers 
of their time, and there must have been a great many more, for 
public interest in and sympathy for the poor was growing apace. 
But when we endeavour to assess the amount and value of the 
social work performed by women in Great Britain 200 years ago, 
we should do well to ask ourselves how many of the thousands 
of women—and men—whose services to the community have re- 
ceived national recognition in our own era are likely to figure in the 
records of history 200 years hence—only a tiny percentage. And 
the same forecast may be made for politicians. Of those who have 
left their mark on the twentieth century how many will be remem- 
bered by historians in the twenty-second? Not many, apart from 
Prime Ministers and here and there one or two members of their 
Cabinets. 

There would have been much more material for this theme, and 
many more candidates for admission to the records of history, had 
it been possible to include contemporary France with Great Britain, 
for Frenchwomen in the eighteenth century—and even later—seem 
to have won greater appreciation and wielded greater influence than 
our own women, though not always to the advantage of France. 

A story is told of M. Thiers complaining that whenever he 
wanted to talk politics Talleyrand would always turn the con- 
versation to women. ‘But,’ replied Talleyrand, ‘women are politics.’ 
That has never been and is not yet true of our country. 

SOULBURY 
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forbidding any woman: “To impose upon, seduce, or betray into 
matrimony any of His Majesty’s subjects by means of scent, paints, 
cosmetic washes, artificial teeth, Spanish wool, iron stays, hoops, 
high-heeled shoes or bolstered hips.’ Any marriage so contrived was 
to be null and void, and the offender was to be liable to the penalty 
of the law in force against witchcraft and like misdemeanours. 

The bill does not appear to have reached the Statute Book, and 
who drafted it or whether it was ever introduced remain a mystery, 
It was probably drafted as a joke or for a bet, but if it was meant 
seriously, the author must have taken St Chrysostom’s words very 
much to heart and become exceptionally apprehensive of the 
influence of women upon private as well as upon public life. 

And here it is right to point out that the term ‘public life,’ though 
usually applied to political life in the sphere of national or local 
government, should also cover other forms of public activity. For 
example, in the eighteenth century religion was much more closely 
allied to politics than it is to-day. Whitefield—the famous Methodist 
preacher—owed a great deal to the support given him by Selina, 
Countess of Huntingdon—Walpole called her the Saint Teresa 
of the Methodists—and she certainly made a notable contribution 
to the remarkable growth of the philanthropic spirit which 
distinguished the latter part of the century and was largely inspired 
by the Methodist movement. 

But her championship of Whitefield was by no means appreciated 
by all her fellow aristocrats. In fact we find one of her friends, the 
Duchess of Buckingham, complaining of Whitefield that his doc- 
trines were strongly tinctured with impertinence and disrespect 
towards superiors. ‘I cannot but wonder,’ wrote the Duchess to 
Lady Huntingdon, ‘that your ladyship should relish any sentiments 
so much at variance with high rank and good breeding.’ It is to 
be feared that amongst the great ladies Lady Huntingdon was an 
exception, and there was a saying current at the time that infidelity 
—teligious infidelity—like hair-powder, could only be worn by the 
aristocracy. We can contrast that with Talleyrand’s mot: “There 
is nothing less aristocratic than unbelief.’ There were other spheres 
of non-political life to which a number of women devoted them- 
selves—education, charitable movements, poor relief, prison reform. 
Here again the names of very few such women have been preserved 
by history. Amongst them Hannah More and Elizabeth Fry will 
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ever be remembered with respect and gratitude. It would, however, 
be rash to infer that they were the only prominent social workers 
of their time, and there must have been a great many more, for 
public interest in and sympathy for the poor was growing apace. 
But when we endeavour to assess the amount and value of the 
social work performed by women in Great Britain 200 years ago, 
we should do well to ask ourselves how many of the thousands 
of women—and men—whose services to the community have re- 
ceived national recognition in our own era are likely to figure in the 
records of history 200 years hence—only a tiny percentage. And 
the same forecast may be made for politicians. Of those who have 
left their mark on the twentieth century how many will be remem- 
bered by historians in the twenty-second? Not many, apart from 
Prime Ministers and here and there one or two members of their 
Cabinets. 

There would have been much more material for this theme, and 
many more candidates for admission to the records of history, had 
it been possible to include contemporary France with Great Britain, 
for Frenchwomen in the eighteenth century—and even later—seem 
to have won greater appreciation and wielded greater influence than 
our own women, though not always to the advantage of France. 

A story is told of M. Thiers complaining that whenever he 
wanted to talk politics Talleyrand would always turn the con- 
versation to women. ‘But,’ replied Talleyrand, ‘women are politics.’ 
That has never been and is not yet true of our country. 

SOULBURY 


| 
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Durinc his recent visit to the U.S.S.R. the Prime Minister told 
the Russians: ‘The pace and quality of your progress are indeed 
astounding and, as far as I know, have no parallel in history.’ 

This is indeed a far cry from the year 1922 when H. G. Wells, 
after visiting Russia, prophesied the ‘final collapse of all that re- 
mains of modern civilization throughout what was formerly the 
Russian Empire,’ and Churchill’s comment on Wells’s report in 
which he described the Soviet system as ‘this unnatural system 
which paralyses human effort and dries up the springs of enterprise 
and wealth.’ 

To-day it is recognized in the West that the U.S.S.R. has sur- 
passed all other countries in the level of its scientific and technical 
education and the rate at which it is drafting new talent into work 
appropriate to the scientific age. It is perhaps not yet so widely 
realized that the U.S.S.R., which was thirteenth country in the 
world in industry and regularly swept by famines before the First 
World War, has already surpassed the U.S.A. in annual per capita 
production in manganese ore, asbestos, nickel, electric locomotives, 
harvester-combines, wool and woollen fabrics, sugar beet and beet 
sugar, wheat, rye, barley, flax, and potatoes. 

The Soviet perspective for the next seven years, as embodied in 
the new Seven Year Plan, might well be described as a programme 
of ‘sputniks and butter.’ Academician A. Nesmeyanov, President 
of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, has forecast: 


There is no doubt that such gigantic tasks as reaching and ex- 
ploring the Moon, and, subsequently, the nearest planets, will be 
accomplished before the present seven-year period comes to an end. 


To those who tend to conclude that this is putting rockets before 
butter, it must not be forgotten that in outlining the new Seven 
Year Plan Khrushchev made the following statement to the 
Twenty-first Communist Party Congress this year: 


Soviet and U.S. rates of industrial growth being what they are, 
the Soviet Union will, after fulfilling the plan, surpass the United 
States for physical output in some key lines and draw near America’s 
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present level of output in others. By that time the output of major 
farm products, both physical and per head of population, will exceed 
the present U.S. level. 


The claim that in the past year the U.S.S.R. has for the first time 
surpassed the U.S.A. in total milk and butter production suggests 
that the surpassing of the U.S.A. in the production per capita of 
these products is not far off. It should not be expected, however, 
that the U.S.S.R. intends to stop advancing on reaching the 
American figures. The U.S.A. produces only some 84 Ib. of butter 
per head per year, being mainly a margarine-consuming country. 
The Soviet people will certainly not limit their butter consumption 
to the present American level. As Khrushchev also told the recent 
Congress, the Soviet Government does not regard the American 
level as an ideal, but as a useful measuring rod because ‘to surpass 
America’s level is to surpass capitalism’s supreme achievement.’ 
However one may regard the U.S.S.R. politically, with admira- 
tion or apprehension or a bit of both, it is essential to weigh up 
correctly what is happening there. In the past there have been 
many misjudgements. From 1917 right up to Hitler’s invasion 
there were prophecies of collapse that never materialized. And, on 
the part of enthusiasts for the Soviet system there were also 
exaggerations such as when a certain English publication at the 
beginning of the First Five Year Plan prophesied that within five 
years the Soviet standard of life would surpass that of the U.S.A. 
It should be noted, however, that leading Soviet statesmen were 
never guilty of such crass optimism, and it was in fact only in 
1939 that Stalin for the first time posed the task of surpassing the 
leading capitalist countries in per capita production as the next 
great target, which would take some fifteen years of peacetime 
development to achieve. Allowing for the war years and post-war 
reconstruction, the year 1965, the end of the present Seven Year 
Plan, will mark these fifteen years of peacetime development, and 
there will still be many fields in which Soviet production will not 
yet have outstripped that of the U.S.A. per head of population. 
In order to see the present Plan in perspective, we must bear in 
mind the extent of poverty in Tsarist Russia. ‘Famine in Russia is 
periodical like the snows, or rather it is perennial like the Siberian 
plague,’ wrote E. J. Dillon in the Fortnightly Review at the end of 
the last century. ‘Overcrowding, promiscuity, dirt—not even the first 
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essentials of hygiene,’ wrote Dr Charles Buizard in L’/Ilustration, 
describing an investigation into a cholera epidemic in 1911 in 
which 101,000 out of 216,000 victims died. ‘And the beggars! They 
say there are 50,000 of them. The city belongs to them; if the city 
rats own the drains, they own the streets,’ as Stephen Graham 
wrote of Moscow in 1911. Or the Encyclopaedia Britannica (X1 
Edition), which wrote that in the twelve central gubernias of 
Russia the peasants grew, ‘on the average, sufficient rye bread for 
only 200 days in the year—often for only 180 or 100 days.’ And 
Brigadier-General W. H. Waters, who was told by a peasant 
woman employed as wet-nurse by a rich family that her own 
family ‘saw meat only twice in the year’ and others less. This was 
confirmed by other peasants. 

Then came the Great War with its further impoverishment. Then 
came the Revolution in the name of ‘Peace, Bread and Land,’ only 
to be followed by an invasion by fourteen foreign powers, and in 
1922 an even worse famine than ever before. It took till 1928 to 
restore the low levels of production of 1913. 

There followed the First Five Year Plan to industrialize the 
country, with a further revolution in the countryside with the 
organization of large-scale collective farming. And all this took 
place in an atmosphere of international uncertainty when nobody 
knew if a further war of intervention was imminent. There were 
serious frontier incidents in the Far East, and Hitler came to 
power in Germany, pledged to the programme of Mein Kampf, in 
1933. Then came the Anti-Comintern Pact. 

In this atmosphere of insecurity things were undoubtedly pushed 
through with a ruthless speed that would not have been attempted 
otherwise. The threat of a further invasion (warded off till 1941) 
provoked ruthless precautions against a possible ‘fifth column’ 
which to-day are officially recognized as having completely over- 
stepped the bounds of reason. But, nevertheless, this policy did re- 
move an internal danger, however much it overstepped the accepted 
standards of justice in the process. For, as the Daily Telegraph 
wrote in June 1941: 


During and after the purge and executions of 1937 it was obvious 


to everyone living in Russia that a serious situation had arisen. But, 
looking back to-day, one must admit the efficiency of the Ogpu. 
Russia’s secret police were the first to discover the potential menace 
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of the Fifth Column and the danger presented by a growing Quisling 

party which was keeping in close touch with Germany. 

The attack came at last, in 1941. The Soviet resistance con- 
founded all the prophets of a speedy Nazi victory. But the losses 
in lives and resources were terrible. The Soviet population to-day 
is probably 40,000,000 below what it would have been without the 
war. 25,000,000 people were left homeless. The destruction of re- 
sources was such that it took till 1950 to restore the 1940 level of 
production in industry and agriculture. But in the atmosphere of 
cold war and atom bombs there was not that relaxation people 
had hoped for. The ever-vigilance of the State Security, begun in 
the late ’thirties, reached criminal proportions, the extent of which 
were fully made known only in 1956. Moreover, in the last years 
of Stalin a state of stagnation had been reached in agriculture 
which has only been overcome in the past few years. 

Despite all these problems, and the hostile atmosphere surround- 
ing the U.S.S.R. for most of the period, progress was rapid. By 
1933 the U.S.S.R. had been transformed into a leading industrial 
country, and illiteracy, rife in Tsarist Russia, had been practically 
wiped out. The standard of life, after a serious setback during the 
First Five Year Plan, began visibly to rise, and the improvement 
went on till the outbreak of war. A Second Five Year Plan was 
completed, and a Third was ruptured by the war. A Fourth Five 
Year Plan repaired the war damage, a Fifth, in 1950, started once 
again to set targets never before reached in Russia, and the Sixth 
was Originally intended to end in 1960. 

Why, then, before the Sixth Five Year Plan was completed, was 
a new Seven Year Plan conceived and adopted for 1959-1965? 

It has been suggested that this is due to failure of the Sixth Five 
Year Plan. But while in some fields, notably grain output, the 
target set was obviously much too high, in other fields the targets 
were being exceeded, as for example in sugar beet and sugar. No, 
this does not seem to be the explanation. 

If we study the atmosphere in which the Seven Year Plan has 
been launched, it is clear that this is a sort of new start. The fifth 
and sixth Plans were adopted in a somewhat routine way—just 
like a new budget, but the new Seven Year Plan has only been 
launched after nation-wide discussion and is being put across with 
a great deal of imagination. The pride and competitive spirit of the 
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Soviet people has been aroused by the setting on the agenda of the 
race with the U.S.A., and comparative figures showing how far 
the U.S.S.R. has to go in this or that field in order to surpass the 
U.S.A. in output per head of population are everywhere. The 
amount of illustrative material, graphs and diagrams, facts and 
figures, is reminiscent of the excitement that surrounded the 
original Five Year Plan. 

The new factor, of course, is the ‘peaceful competition’ with the 
U.S.A. While by 1965 the U.S.S.R. will not yet have won this race, 
it will have made substantial progress. It is further calculated that, 
within possibly a further five years after 1965, the U.S.S.R. will 
achieve all-round superiority over the U.S.A., will have the highest 
standard of life in the world, and the lowest working week. Already 
the seven-hour day and the five-day week are being introduced, 
enterprise by enterprise, and the further objective is set of a 35- 
hour working week with 30 hours for those underground or in 
dangerous occupations. It is not surprising, therefore, that the new 
Plan has captured the imagination. 

When the Prime Minister spoke on Moscow Television he 
claimed that British per capita output was still twice that of the 
U.S.S.R. This may be true of some branches of production but not 
all. In 1938 the U.S.S.R.’s pig-iron production was just over half 
as much per head as Britain’s. But by 1958 it was two-thirds. In 
twenty years Britain had doubled output while the USS.R., 
despite war losses, had increased it by 24. Similarly with steel. In 
1938 Soviet steel production per head was half Britain’s. Britain 
again doubled its figure by 1958, but the U.S.S.R. more than 
trebled. Soviet steel output per head is now five-eighths of Britain’s. 
In 1938 the U.S.S.R. produced only 39 against Britain’s 69 thousand 
million kilowatts of electricity. By 1958 Soviet production had 
reached 233 against Britain’s 92 thousand million kilowatts. Still 
behind us in production per head, but catching up. It must reach 
368 thousand million kilowatts to surpass us in output per head of 
population. The target for 1965 is 500-520 thousand million. 

While these figures are of interest to us in Britain, nearly all 
Soviet comparisons are now orientated on the U.S.A. Current esti- 
mates assume a minimum annual increase in Soviet production of 
8-6 per cent. (for the first quarter of this year they attained an in- 
crease of 11 per cent. over the same period a year ago). Basing 
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themselves on American experience over recent years, they estimate 
an average rise of 2 per cent. annually in the U.S.A, 

The following table, published by Dr Yakov Joffe at the end of 
1958, gives the known figures for 1951-58 and the estimated de- 
velopment anticipated in the U.S.S.R. during the current Plan: 
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TABLE OF ANNUAL AVERAGE INCREASE IN INDUSTRIAL 


PRODUCTION 
1951-1957 1959-1965 

U.S.A. U.S.S.R. U.S.S.R. 
Coal (million tons) —6:1* 15-2-17:2 
Oil (million tons) 12-5 8-6 16-7-18-1 
Gas (1,000 million cubic metres) 17-6 1:8 17 
Electricity (1,000 million kW) 46:7 15-7 38-1-41 
Iron ore (million tons) 1:2 6:4 9-10°3 
Pig iron (million tons) 1:8 2°5 3-64:4 
Steel (million tons) 2:1 3-4 4-4-5:1 
Cement (million tons) 1:6 2:7 5-9-6'8 
Woollen fabrics (million metres) —23-2* 18-1 28-6 
Leather footwear (million pairs) 14-7 15-9 24-7 

*= a decline 


The figures for the first half of this year show a 12 per cent. 
increase on the same period last year, while leather footwear is 
well ahead with an increased production of 16 million pairs over 
the first half of last year. If this rate were kept up, it would give an 
increase of 32 million pairs per annum, far in excess of the present 
planned figure. Figures for the period Jan. 1 to April 20 this year 
show the following increases in supplies to the State from the 
farms over the same period in 1958: milk 27 per cent., eggs 50 per 
cent., and meat production 48 per cent. 

It is a basic principle of Soviet planning that to keep an expand- 
ing economy growing the rate of increase for heavy industry must 
be greater than for light. The rate of expansion of consumers’ 
goods, nevertheless, is aimed to exceed that of the U.S.A. also. In 
textiles as a whole, Soviet output doubled between 1950 and 1957 
while American output fell 22 per cent. The Soviet food industry 
nearly doubled its output in the same period, while the American 
rose by 8 per cent. 

When considering the rate of expansion of the Soviet economy 
we should be clear as to the distinction between percentage and 
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absolute annual increases. Compared with capitalist countries, the 
rate of increase of Soviet planned production has always been high. 
British production at the time of its most rapid expansion grew at 
the rate of 4-8 per cent. per annum, between 1820 and 1830. 
American production grew most rapidly between 1880 and 1890 
when it reached 8-7 per cent. per annum. The Soviet economy 
during the exceptional year of restoration 1925 achieved a 66 per 
cent. increase in a single year. In the First Five Year Plan the 
average was 22 per cent., the target set for the Second Five Year 
Plan was 13 to 14 per cent., in the years 1956-58 it was 10-11 per 
cent. and the minimum set for the Seven Year Plan is 8°6 per cent. 

This ‘declining percentage’ should not be misunderstood. A 
constant percentage increase is an increasing annual figure. For 
example, the sensational 66 per cent. increase in production in 
1925 amounted in value to 3,000 million roubles. But by 1928, with 
a higher annual production, a 26 per cent. increase in production 
(one-third the percentage rise in 1925) was worth more than 3,280 
million roubles of similar purchasing power. 

To bring the picture up to date. At the Twenty-First Congress 
Khrushchev made this point: in 1959 prices a 1 per cent. increase 
in production in 1932 would have been worth 800 million roubles; 
whereas a 1 per cent. increase to-day amounts to over 11,000 
million roubles, and by 1965, at a still higher level of production, 
a 1 per cent. increase will be worth over 19,000 million. Thus the 
planned increase of 8-6 per cent. in 1959 will be worth 94-6 
thousand million roubles. The same percentage increase in 1965 
will be worth 163,400 million roubles at similar prices, or an abso- 
lute annual increase in production two-thirds greater than in 1959. 
This point should be borne in mind to avoid false conclusions 
being drawn from percentage figures alone. 

A few further comparisons may be useful. The total housing 
construction between 1959 and 1965 is planned to equal the 
total housing built in the U.S.S.R. from 1917 to 1957. The total 
capital investment during the seven years is also to exceed the 
total from 1917 to 1957. While Tsarist Russia produced 3 per cent. 
of the world’s industrial output, the U.S.S.R. had increased this 
share to 10 per cent. by 1937, 20 per cent. by 1958, and Khrushchev 
confidently forecasts that by 1965 the socialist countries together 
will produce over half the world’s industrial output. 
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To return to production per capita, which is basically the foun- 
dation for the standard of life per head, the following figures give 
the extent to which American output per head has exceeded Soviet 
output per head for various items in different years. The figures for 
each product show the number of times American exceeded Soviet 
output per head: 


1929 1937 1950 1957 
Electricity 24 5-2 5-4 43 
Coal 18-2 4:8 2:7 1-4 
Oil 12:7 78 8-4 43 
Pig iron 13-6 3-3 3-7 2:3 
Steel 15-2 3-7 3-8 2-4 
Cement 17:3 4-7 4:5 2:1 


An idea of the scale of operations contemplated during the 
present Plan is given by the fact that the total increase in Soviet 
cement production in these seven years (50 million tons) equals the 
total American output in 1958. 

On the Fortieth Anniversary of the Soviet state in 1957 
Khrushchev gave the following comparative figures of current and 
future Soviet production compared with the U.S.A. In this case he 
looked 15 years ahead. 


U.S.S.R. 1957 | U.S.A. 1956 | U.S.S.R. 1972 


Cement (million tons) 25 54 90-110 
Sugar (million tons) 4:5 2:1 9-10 

Woollen cloth (million metres) 305 299 550-650 
Leather footwear (million pairs) 315 586 600-700 


The ‘peaceful economic competition’ between the U.S.S.R. and 
U.S.A. ultimately depends on human factors, and is to be 
judged by its effect on human life and living. The development 
of the health services of the U.S.S.R., like education, has been 
phenomenal, and the number of doctors in proportion to popula- 
tion is now the highest in the world (and some Soviet citizens think 
there are too many doctors about!). Living standards are reflected 
in the state of public health, and the mortality figures are therefore 
instructive. The following figures are for Russia, Britain, and 
U.S.A. up to 1956: 
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Per Thousand 

Births Deaths Natural Increase 
Russia, 1913 47 30-2 16:8 
U.S.S.R., 1926 44 20-3 23:7 
U.S.S.R., 1956 25 7°5 17°5 
U.S.A., 1956 24:9 9-4 15-5 
Britain, 1956 16:1 11-7 4-4 

AVERAGE EXPECTATION OF LIFE 
Men Women 

Russia (50 European gubernias) 1896-97 31 33 
U.S.S.R. (European part) 1926-27 42 47 
U.S.S.R. 1955-56 63 69 
Britain 1953-55 67:3 72°6 


It will be seen that as far as the expectation of life is concerned 
the U.S.S.R. has been rapidly catching up with the West, though 
had not surpassed the British figure by 1956. 

By 1956 Soviet industry employed over 721,000 skilled engineers 
as compared with 400,000 in the U.S.A. Moreover the rate of entry 
of new engineers into industry in the two countries up to 1956 was 
as follows (in thousands): 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


.S.R. 36 Ae 47 46 56 66 71 
A. 33 42 30 24 22 23 26 


By 1958 the Soviet figure reached 94,000; and in the Seven Year 
Plan a total of 2:3 million of qualified personnel, ‘specialists’ in 
Soviet phraseology, are to graduate compared with 1-7 million in 
the previous seven years. The total number of qualified specialists 
of all kinds in employment is to rise from 3 to 44 million between 
1958 and 1965. Professor J. D. Bernal writes that in field geology 
alone the U.S.S.R. to-day employs 20,000 men and women, ‘more 
than in all the rest of the world combined.’ 

The development of education since 1917 has taken the form up 
to now of a continuous fight against adult illiteracy and a steady 
increase in elementary and secondary education from the four-year 
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village school (8-12 years) to the seven-year school (7-14), and in 
recent years in all major towns and some villages the ten-year 
school from 7 to 17. Children up to seven do not go to school, but 
if their mothers work, they probably attend créches and kinder- 
gartens, which cater for millions. 

With the development of the ten-year school there has developed 
a phenomenon rather like the reaction of British parents to the 
‘11-plus.” Just as many British parents are inclined to think 
that ‘all is lost’ if their child ‘fails the 11-plus’ so, in the U.S.S.R., 
there has been a tendency for the parents of the ten-year-school 
leavers to become desperate if their children do not find a place 
in an institution of higher learning. Since there could not possibly 
be places for the steadily increasing number of young people 
leaving secondary school a growing number of disappointed young 
people have been hanging around, at parents’ expense, waiting to 
get a place in some higher educational institute. 

Already two years ago this tendency was noted and a deliberate 
policy was adopted of giving preference for university entrance to 
those who had worked at least two years after leaving school. An 
essential aspect of the Seven Year Plan is a reorganization of the 
educational system which will provide compulsory full-time school- 
ing to the age of 15 in a standard type of school, after which 
further secondary education will be combined with practical work 
either in special technical schools, where practical work constitutes 
about half the working hours, or by combining a job with study, in 
which case various reductions of working hours will be provided 
to fit in with the study course. In higher education, in most faculties 
and institutes, students will only be accepted who have good 
references from a place of work as well as a good school record. 
Even then, full-time study will in most cases follow a period 
during which work and study are combined. It is considered that 
the resulting product will be a more mature person than the 
students graduating at present, who will have had the experience 
necessary to start work on graduation with the necessary practical 
as well as theoretical knowledge. 

Since 1953 great attention has been paid to agriculture. Grain 
production was increased from 90 million tons in 1952 to 137 
millions in 1958 (the highest Russian harvest so far) and the Plan 
aims at 164 to 180 million tons by 1965. But it must be recognized 
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that while the cultivated area has been increased, very little had 
been done between 1917 and 1953 to raise productivity per acre, 
which had always been low in Russia. In the years 1910-14 it was 
as low as 5-6 cwt. per acre, or one-quarter the British figure, and 
as recently as 1949-53 it still averaged not more than 6:2 cwt. per 
acre. However, as a result of greater attention to this problem the 
output per acre averaged 9 cwt. in 1958. In other fields there has 
been a marked advance since 1953: sugar beet harvests rose from 
an average of 21 million tons in the 1949-53 period to 39-7 millions 
in 1957 and 54 millions in 1958. The cotton crop is now six times 
that of Tsarist Russia, well over 4 million tons, and the crop per 
acre is claimed to be 14 times as great as in the U.S.A. The live- 
stock position, which stagnated between 1950 and 1953, has since 
advanced as follows between 1953 and 1958: head of cattle from 
55:8 to 69-4 million (compared with 59 million in 1913); pigs from 
33-3 to 46°9 million (compared with 20 million in 1913); and sheep 
from 99-8 to 129 million (compared with a combined sheep-goat 
figure of 115 in 1913). As a result the annual increase in meat pro- 
duction from 1953 to 1958 was at the rate of 6:2 per cent. as 
against 1-3 per cent. per annum in the U.S.A. The U.S.S.R. last 
year reached first place in the world in total milk and butter pro- 
duction, and it should only be a matter of a short time before it 
surpasses the U.S.A. in production per capita. But in meat this 
process will take considerably longer. In 1956 the Soviet stock of 
beef and dairy cattle was still only half that of the U.S.A., though 
it was getting 24 times as much mutton. It was procuring about 
half as much pork as the U.S.A. from a similar number of pigs, 
which indicates that as far as pork and bacon supplies are con- 
cerned the main task is improved fattening. By the end of the 
Seven Year Plan it is hoped to get an annual meat supply (slaughter 
weight) of 16 million tons, but it is estimated that at least 20 million 
tons slaughter weight will be needed in order to surpass the U.S.A. 
in meat per head of population. 

An indication of what can be achieved was given by Khrushchev 
in a recent speech at Ryazan. He told how the Comintern Collective 
Farm in the Tambov Region had set the aim of producing 25 tons 
of meat and 80 tons of milk per 100 hectares (250 acres) by 1965. 
He referred to the fact that five years ago ‘we held up as an 
example, and rightly so, collective farms which were getting 24 to 
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3 tons of meat per 100 hectares. Three years later, when our 
potentialities increased, the best collective farms started working 
for 10 tons of meat and 30 to 40 tons of milk per 100 hectares.’ In 
this particular region of Ryazan the cattle herd has risen from 
50,000 to 100,000 head between 1953 and 1958, and the average 
milk yield per cow has risen from 1,129 to 3,200 kilograms in the 
same period. 

Soviet plans and statistics are not infallible. The Plan is an all- 
round budget, covering men, materials and quantity and quality of 
products as well as finance. It is drawn up centrally, broken down 
to the smallest local unit, and at each level confirmed by the 
organization concerned. It naturally requires constant adjustment 
from year to year as and when maladjustments arise. 

In the First Five Year Plan there were the greatest difficulties, 
and the standard of life did not rise as anticipated. This was due 
to three main unexpected causes: the productivity of labour did 
not increase as much as planned; the upheaval in the countryside 
during collectivization caused vast unexpected losses, particularly 
of livestock; and the world economic crisis meant that far more 
had to be paid in exports for essential capital imports than 
anticipated 11 the Plan. 

To-day planning methods are far more experienced, and more 
cautious, and the targets for 1965 have been set to make possible, 
given good organization, a considerable over-fulfilment, while 
avoiding excessive stresses and strains. It is certainly much easier 
to forecast with reasonable accuracy what will be the production 
figures of the U.S.S.R. by 1965 than to make a similar accurate 
forecast for the U.S.A. 

In general, Soviet statistics are reasonably accurate. They have 
to be, for they represent the index of success or failure in every 
field and in every locality, and the whole economy would go to 
pieces if the statistical information and resulting co-ordination 
were not sound. 

There is, of course, one temptation facing every Soviet executive. 
It is the temptation to boost his own successes, and Soviet directors 
of enterprises are from time to time prosecuted for exaggerating 
their results as, in Britain, they are sometimes prosecuted for In- 
come Tax evasion. In one case only has it ever been suggested that 
at top level statistics were falsified. This was when Malenkov 
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claimed a harvest much higher than it was, apparently making no 
allowances for the normal losses between growth and barn storage. 
It appears that it was on the basis of these exaggerated figures for 
grain that the target was set far too high for 1960 in the Sixth 
Five Year Plan, a target which has been postponed to 1965. But 
while such individual cases may have occurred—and been con- 
demned—by and large the whole organization and co-ordination 
of the Soviet economy depends on accurate statistics. 

The following table attempts to give an all-round statistical 
picture at the main stages: Tsarism in 1913; the beginning of the 
First Five Year Plan in 1928; the last relatively peaceful year in 
Europe, 1938; 1958; and the planned figure for 1965: 


1913 1928 1938 1958 1965 Plan 


Number of industrial 
workers (millions) 5 11-6 30 54-6 66 


Steel production (million 

tons 4:2 4:3 18 54-9 86-91 
Coal production (million 

tons) 29 35-5 133 496 596-609 
Oil production (million 


tons) 9-2 11-7 32 113 230-240 
Electricity (thou. mil. 
kW) 2 6 39 233 500-520 
Leather footwear 
(million pairs) 60 58 150 356 515 
Textiles (million metres): 
Cotton 2,671 2,742 | 3,491 5,800 7,700-8,000 
Wool 103 87 114 303 500 
Linen 120 174 285 481 653 
Silk 42-6 9-6 58-8 | 845 1,485 
Grain harvests (million 
tons) 80 73-3 95 138 160-180 


Meat (thousands of tons) | 1,042 678 1,200 3,400 7,000 
Butter (excl. domestic 
production) (thou- 
sand tons) 104 82 199 


647 1,150 
Sugar (thousand tons) | 1,358 | 1,283 | 2,529 | 5,400 | 10,000-10,500 | 


The fulfilment of all these estimates would not yet put the 
U.S.S.R. ahead of the U.S.A. in all-round production per head of 
population, but it would be well on the way to doing so. 

Khrushchev’s estimate is that approximately a further five years 
will be necessary for the U.S.S.R. to combine the lowest working 
week in the world with the highest level of per capita production 
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and consumption in the world. Even then, in the opinion of the 
present writer, while the rate of housing construction can un- 
doubtedly surpass that of other countries per capita, it is still 
unlikely that the average housing accommodation available per 
head of population will even by 1970 have surpassed that of this 
country. It is interesting that as long ago as 1553 Richard 
Chancellor’s expedition to Russia were struck by the superiority 
of English housing. In Russia, writes the chronicler, they found 
that ‘the walles of the houses are of wood: the roofes for the most 
part are covered with shingle boards,’ and the Tsar’s Palace in the 
Kremlin is ‘much surpassed and excelled by the beautie and 
elegancie of the houses of the kings of England.’ And Brigadier- 
General Waters in Russia Then and Now notes that, in the years 
before 1917, ‘in private residences of the highest class . . . domestics 
frequently slept in reception rooms or passages.’ And to-day, 
despite the fact that housing is now a major priority operation, the 
amount of space per head is still far behind what we enjoy in this 
country. It would seem that whatever the progress achieved during 
the Seven Year Plan the U.S.S.R. may still in 1965 or 1970, as re- 
gards the amount of housing space for accommodating the average 
family, have something to learn from this country. 
PaT SLOAN 
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FEw objectively thinking Americans believe that the present “un- 
exampled prosperity,’ the ‘triumphant emergence’ from the late 
‘recession,’ or the inflation-sustained era of extravagant spending, 
nationally and individually, are more than temporary conditions 
whose virtually certain ending soon or later may have results 
similar to the real depression of the early thirties. 

By ‘objective thinking’ I mean a consideration of the position 
that is not obscured by wishful thought, by an unreasoning chau- 
vinism, or by a national egotism based on unreasoning faith in 
America’s ‘triumphant destiny.’ ‘This people has a rendezvous with 
destiny,’ said Franklin D. Roosevelt, in the grim days of early 
1942 when the future lay enshrouded in the mists of a dark 
uncertainty. 

And that was true enough. America was to shape the immediate 
destiny of the world, having alone the material potential necessary 
to maintain that world’s freedom. The possession of that potential 
was due partly, but only partly, to the energy and the industry of 
the American people, and in equal if not greater measure to the 
natural richness and the unlimited and yet-uncomprehended 
resources of the New World. 

Far too many Americans appear to take for granted that they 
as a people deserve the credit not only for the energy and the 
industry but also for the rich and unlimited resources. That being 
so, they can discern nothing in the future, in the immediate years 
ahead, but a continuation, without limit and without decrease, of 


the present aforesaid condition of ‘unbounded prosperity’ and con- — 


tinued, if not extended, world-power, based upon the world’s largest 
possession of material wealth. 

This view derives from two assumptions, neither of them sound. 
One is that the material wealth of America is, indeed, unlimited. 
The other, and even less sound, is that world-leadership will, as at 
present, always be determined by material considerations. 

If the latter assumption were sound, the outlook, the years ahead 
not only for America but for the world, would be full of portent. 
For they would inevitably see a race for material power, a conflict 
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of power-politics, a struggle in which every consideration would 
be subordinated to the material, every value save the material sub- 
merged, all culture threatened, and the ideal of goodwill among men 
lost in the obscurity of apprehension and doubt. 

The material wealth of America is far from unlimited, and it has 
been, and continues to be, poured out in steady flow not only 
at home but in many parts of the world. Much of this flow is 
devoted to ‘defence spending,’ and not only in America, because 
most of the foreign aid that continues to be a drain upon America’s 
resources is, call it by whatever name, likewise, in effect, defence 
spending. 

Obviously this cannot go on indefinitely, and to counter it the 
Administration, that is to say, Mr Eisenhower with the aid and 
advice of his experts, has drawn up the 1959 budget in the seemingly 
gigantic sum of eighty thousand million dollars, of which a little 
more than half is given the armed forces of the United States. 
This amount is less than that of the past two years and the reason 
for the decrease is the President’s desire to ‘balance the budget.’ 
But that may not happen after all, inasmuch as tax-receipts from 
1958—the ‘recession’ years—may quite likely fall below the eighty 
thousand million. 

The recession was due, like most recessions in the United States, 
definitely including the ‘depression’ of the thirties, mainly to excess 
of production over consumption. The full capacity of plants could 
not be utilized, therefore unemployment, restricted plans for expan- 
sion, lower purchases of supplies, or what are known in the United 
States as ‘inventories.’ 

Therefore it is necessary, urge those who oppose the Adminis- 
tration’s fiscal policy, to increase consumption. But the President, 
or, more accurately, his advisors, hold that since there is already 
a deficit of twelve thousand million dollars, more deficit-spending 
would only increase the already dangerous inflationary condition. 
The endeavour to expand the economy of the country at the rate 
of 5 per cent. yearly, which the critics of the Administration’s 
financial policy hold to be normal growth—as against an average 
rate of only 1:3 per cent. since the Korean War—would, the 
President holds, inevitably mean further inflation. 

But something must be done not only to raise the standard of 
living of more than 40 per cent. of the population of the country— 
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the present position in this era of ‘unexampled prosperity’—but to 
lower the economic burden of high taxation and ever-increasing 
living costs. This 40 per cent. is living in what the Department of 
Commerce itself describes as ‘less than the minimum standard of 
health and decency.’ 

Therefore ‘deficit financing’ is held by many leading economists, 
both within and outside the Government, as essential to an improve- 
ment in the standard of living of some 70,000,000 Americans. The 
principal source of relief would be an alteration in the tax-structure 
so as to shift some of the burden that now lies upon the ‘sub- 
merged’ 40 per cent., thus enabling them to spend more money on 
living essentials and at the same time expand industry. If it is true, 
as One prominent economist is fond of saying, that ‘inflation means 
simply too much money chasing too few goods,’ then the foregoing 
would not increase it. 

The Democratic Party, which won so resounding a victory in 
the November, 1958, elections, is the Party which favours free- 
spending, and it was largely on this issue that they gained over- 
whelming power in the Congress, at the same time creating a 
deadlock between that body and the Executive which does not 
make, and never has made, for the welfare of the country, for the 
smooth functioning of government, or for that government’s best 
serving the people. Before the election the Senate was dominated by 
a coalition of ‘right-wing’ Republicans more or less in tune with 
the more conservative Democrats. The conservative southern group 
of Senators is now greatly outnumbered by liberal northerners, 
while in the lower body, the House of Representatives, the Demo- 
.crats are very strongly in the ascendant. 

This may mean, probably will mean, great changes in the 
economic as well as the political values of the United States in 
the short period now remaining before the Presidential elections, 
in November of 1960. The liberal position, almost sure to prevail, 
is to increase defence-spending, also the amounts for public housing, 
schools, federal aid to private home-building, municipal slum- 
clearance and municipal aid generally, more highways, larger un- 
employment benefits. This, the liberals claim, ‘deficit spending’ as 
it may be, will stimulate the economy and end the present condition 
in which leading American industries are running much below, in 
some cases fifty per cent. below, their normal productive capacity. 
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Bills along these lines will in many instances certainly be vetoed 
by the President, but most, if not all, his vetoes will be overridden 
in the Senate because of the large Democratic majority there, also 
because of the fact that some Republicans will vote with the 
Democrats, so as to avoid having their future political status en- 
dangered by sticking to the old war-horse who took office to the 
accompaniment of great acclaim eight years ago and is about to 
leave it very much tarnished. 

The position of the dollar abroad is also giving some concern. 
Once the ‘hardest’ of all hard currency, it is now not so hard. 
Indeed, the Swiss franc and the West German mark are, in Euro- 
pean financial circles, generally, deemed harder. Incidentally, it is 
a rather surprising thing, when one comes to think of it, that the 
currency of a country not many years since at a low financial 
ebb is to-day, by virtue of hard work and self-sacrifice on the part 
of its people, one of the three or four soundest currencies of all. 

However, America’s own economy is still bulwarked by a large 
favourable trade balance, amounting last year to four thousand 
million dollars. American private investment, wholly apart from 
government spending, amounts to more than thirty-seven thousand 
millions, and United States economic aid adds some two thousand 
five hundred million dollars yearly to the spending-power of Europe 
and the rest of the world. So that if, in the case of an emergency 
or crisis, America should decide to keep her money at home the 
world balance of payments would be badly upset. 

That the dollar is not so strong abroad as it once was is indicated 
in the fact that a loan to Austria lately carried a clause giving the 
investors in it the right to claim their money in German marks 
or Swiss francs. It was believed on Wall Street that the loan could 
not have been floated without this proviso. On the basis of all this 
the opponents of increased, or even continued on the present basis, 
foreign aid are holding that the weakness of the dollar, relative 
to its former strength, is really due to huge extent of foreign aid, 
and they will oppose that aid—in its present measure—in this 
Congress, though probably unsuccessfully. 

The term ‘balanced budget’ means little to the average citizen. 
The only standard by which the mass of people judge it, or can 
judge it, unless they have some knowledge of economics, is by its 
effect upon their pocket-books. The President’s attempt to explain the 
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need of a balanced budget is unlikely to gain him many votes. 
In fact, it may, on the other hand, lose him some, because it will 
end this year’s possibility of the long-awaited and much-clamoured- 
for tax-cut. It will also mean other cuts and economies, including 
a matter important to the multitude—especially to the aforesaid 
‘submerged 70,000,000’—no increase in old-age and sick benefits. 
Nor, even with its accent on increased defence spending, is the 
current financial programme actually to expand defence facilities. 
The increase is due to advance in maintenance costs. 

Certainly one of the principal causes of inflation of currency is 
as likely to be too few dollars chasing too many goods, as the 
converse quoted above. Because when the people of any country 
owe, as the statistics show they owe in the United States of 
America, almost 53,000,000,000 sterling, for everything from their 
homes themselves to their television sets and their frigidaires, all 
of this gigantic sum stemming from deferred-payment buying, then 
obviously the currency must of necessity become inflated. A dollar 
that is put down on the spot for any purchase is a sounder dollar 
than the one you promise, or more likely simply hope, to pay several 
years hence. 

No stigma of any sort now attaches, as it used to attach, to this kind 
of private financiering. “Buy now, pay later,’ is the slogan of the ‘high- 
pressure’ salesman. ‘Pay when?’ the client may ask. ‘Oh, any time 
within the next ten years.’ In other words, throw the whole 
transaction into the nebulous future, a future that may never come. 

Money in the bank? That’s old-fashioned. Who knows, in an 
age like this, what to-morrow may bring? To-day is all that counts. 
This kind of specious philosophy can be said to be that of three 
out of every four Americans. Nothing is farther from their thought 
than that a little in the bank is preferable to ‘turning-in’ last year’s 
car for a bigger one this year. I knew of a man whose income 
averaged $10,000 a year. A sudden need of $100 arose. Chequing 
account? He had none! He had to borrow from the bank on his 
salary. 

Nothing at all uncommon about that state of things in America 
to-day. Nothing whatever. On the other hand, it is normal. But, 
however casually the average citizen may take it, it is a source 
of worry and apprehension to economists; also, in one way or 
another, to politicians. Strange as it may seem, there are a few in 
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both categories who look to the future, who are much concerned at 
the fact that more than half of the very poorest families in the country 
are constantly ‘in hock’ for 20 per cent. of their weekly pay-cheques. 
Any really serious economic reversion, something more than a mere 
‘recession,’ would bring overwhelming disaster to such people and 
perhaps set off a major catastrophe. 

The ease with which you can buy what you want even if you 
haven’t a dollar in your pocket is shown by the case of a Detroit 
motor-plant employee. He had been laid off for some time and was 
on unemployment relief. Yet he not only got married but was able 
to secure on credit a thousand dollars’ worth of hire-purchase furni- 
ture. Another family, two of its members skilled workers, had an 
income of $150.00 a week, half of which had to be paid out each 
week on instalments for deferred-payment purchases. 

‘Nothing down and three years to pay!’ is a common argument 
of the ‘high-pressure’ salesman, nor does the fact that the interest 
on this sort of buying amounts to around 18 per cent. annually 
seem to have a deterrent influence on anyone. The only problem 
is whether the monthly income will stand the monthly payments. 
But actually such transactions differ very little from the operations 
of the ‘loan-sharks,’ of which there are said to be some 500,000 
scattered throughout the country, despite the restrictive laws of the 
past few years. They make an interest charge of from 5 to 10 per 
cent. monthly, but on top of all this, unknown to the borrower 
unless he goes much more carefully into the various provisions of 
the contract than most borrowers do, are other conditions which 
bring the real burden of repayment to a much higher figure. Yet it 
is no uncommon thing for a man to borrow from these ‘sharks’ 
the wherewithal to pay the monthly sums on his deferred-purchase 
contract for anything from motor car to washing-machine. 

Conformity has become a tyranny in America, both materially 
and culturally. Your social position, and in many respects your 
material, can be dangerously affected by non-conformity. Americans 
have long ago forgotten—even those who ever knew it—that their 
foremost philosopher said, “The only man worth while is the non- 
conformist.’ Everything is devised to force your conformity to the 
consumption pattern. All advertising is directed to that end. There 
has arisen a form of endeavour known as ‘motivation research.’ 
It has called the psychologist into the commercial camp. He dis- 
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covers, or tries to, the ‘motivation’—one of the American key-words 
—behind all buying. Having found that, or being believed to have 
found it, he opens up a new field for the advertiser. Dr Ernest 
Dichter is President of the National Institute for Motivational 
Research. He stated the other day that ‘the problem is to persuade 
the average American to feel moral when he is not saving, though 
he is taking two holidays a year and buying a second, or even a 
third, car.’ Dr Dichter ‘demonstrated that the hedonistic approach 
to life is a moral, not an immoral, one.’ This, he stated, ‘must be 
one of the central themes of every advertising display and sales- 
promotion plan.’ 

Here would appear to be materialism at its utmost. And undue 
conformity to what the neighbours think serves to increase and 
expand such materialism. A leading American magazine recently 
stated editorially that, “Social pressure is the most powerful mould- 
ing force of the present age.’ This sort of pressure is, of course, one 
of the strongest weapons of the large advertisers. All emphasis is 
placed upon the necessity of ‘keeping up’ with those around you, 
that is to say, conformity. In this connection there has developed 
still another new ‘art’ in the field of advertising, ‘psychological 
obsolescence.’ In plainer words, this is the endeavour to convince 
potential customers that any article, from motor car to personal 
attire, is obsolete if it is more than two years old. Style is important. 
Emulation is everything. There is a fixed standard, and woe to him, 
socially or professionally, if he refuses to respect it. 

Material goods are regarded far beyond their actual utilitarian 
value. They are ‘status symbols,’ as one writer in the well-known 
Harper’s Magazine puts it. ‘There is a personal economic compe- 
tition in which symbols, like the automobile and the freezer, 
represent a burning desire for status.’ 

Nor is conformity the objective in material considerations alone. 
Socially and culturally it is equally important in America. Social 
pressure is, says the liberal monthly magazine, Awake!, ‘a monster 
with sharp teeth which can now devour not only your finances 
but your time.’ If you do not join your community groups, what- 
ever their character or whatever they stand for, it is considered 
‘shameful’ by your neighbours. A stigma attaches to the non-joiner, 
which is to say, to the non-conformist, and the result of that may 
be very serious, not least to one’s professional or business fortunes. 
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This, from any other point of view but the material, is rather a 
disheartening picture. Nor is there anything to indicate that its sharp 
colours, its startlingly discordant hues, will be, in the years im- 
mediately ahead, softened or harmonized. Indeed, everything points 
to the contrary. If world leadership, dominant power, is, then, to 
be based on a culture like this, the outlook is, as I suggested at the 
beginning of this article, full of portent, especially spiritually. 

In the general connection Mr Adlai Stevenson, twice Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency and possibly a third candidate in 
1960, a man who perhaps approaches as close to the calibre of 
a statesman as any in America, rather scathingly reviewed the 
American scene, in a recent candid speech in Washington. 

Referring to the conflict of various interests between Russia and 
the United States, he said, ‘As between a chaotic, selfish, indifferent 
commercial society and the iron discipline of the Communist world 
I should hesitate to predict the outcome.’ He continued: 


Internal aimlessness and indecision mark American policies at 
home and abroad. Russian tempo is dynamic, ours is sluggish. 
Materialist and atheistic as is their ‘brotherhood,’ the fact is that it 
embraces everybody and it is the framework of policies that take 
the missionaries of their new order to the ends of the world. 

We have no corresponding commitment to our fellow-men. Though 
for hundreds of years we have preached the promise of Christian 
brotherhood, yet to-day, when vanishing space and scientific revolu- 
tion have turned our planet into a single neighbourhood, that ideal 
means little in terms of concern or conviction, policy or action. 

The fact is that we are a cushioned, protected, fortunate minority 
in the world who never will be stirred to action by our own needs. 
And if we cannot, by discipline, readiness for reflection and determi- 
nation to do the difficult and to aim for a lasting good, rediscover 
the real purpose and direction of our existence we shall not continue 
a free people. Our one hope is to make concrete the image of 
brotherhood which we profess and to set to work to express our 
dedication in whatever effort or in whatever sacrifice the world’s 
needs may dictate. 


This address, delivered before more than five thousand people 
in the vast Constitution Hall, may be said to sound the keynote 
of Mr. Stevenson’s aims and policies if, as is possible, he 
becomes the next President of the United States. To the conformists, 
the America Firsters, the super-patriots and the ‘old line’ Republi- 
cans the words and the sentiments they declare were both anathema. 
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For they are a courageous challenge to all that constitutes the 
American ‘way of life’ as outlined above. In effect, they are a 
denunciation of materialism in all its aspects and an affirmation 
of a dedication to the better way. Incidentally, Mr Stevenson’s 
language, his convincing manner of declaring his faith, his so 
obvious sincerity and his uncompromising idealism appeal to all 
thinking Americans, even as they must to anxious observers of 
the American scene abroad, as very sharply contrasted to the often 
weak and ineffective utterances of Mr Eisenhower and his Cabinet 
Ministers. 

The years ahead in America will, then, be vital years also to the 
rest of the world; vital and, if materialism continues to be the 
dominant factor in American life and in the conduct of American 
affairs, and if foreign relations are viewed in the light of their 
relation to and impact upon the material power of America, the 
outlook is not a cheering one. Nor can it be regarded as other 
than depressing that a nation, whose very foundation rested upon 
a clear conception of the ideal of human fellowship, requires to be 
warned by its greatest present figure that its one hope (of continued 
freedom) ‘is to make concrete that image of brotherhood which 
we profess ...and to express our dedication to whatever effort or 
sacrifice the world’s needs may dictate.’ 

Mr Stevenson’s broad and devoted internationalism, spiritual if 
not political, is made clear in those last words, ‘whatever effort or 
sacrifice the world’s needs may dictate.’ The world’s needs, not 
those of any one unit of it, America or any other. 

This poses the question, Are the world’s needs the real motive 
for the objective of American foreign aid? Or is that aid nothing 
more than a form of subsidization? Mr Walter Lippman, most 
dependable and unbiassed of the American columnists, answers the 
last question with a categorical affirmative. Subsidization, in one 
form or another, is the real purpose. It is considered by economists 
that foreign aid already given or arranged to be given is well within 
America’s capacity. That means, it would appear, that the process 
of subsidization will continue, despite the objections of the minority, 
in and out of Congress, and so continue a world-leadership based 
on material power, until such time as America’s material wealth 
shows signs of diminishing. In the present wildly extravagant 
manner of life of a great portion of the American people, the large- 
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scale ‘mortgaging of the future,’ that time may come sooner than 
anybody expects. 

Just there is posed the second question, Will world leadership 
always rest upon the possession of the greatest material potential 
and potentiality? It is a vital question, because upon the answer 
may depend the future of the world. That is to say, Is the material 
concept or the cultural (spiritual in the broad sense) to dominate 
the world and to direct men’s thoughts and lives? Is the word ‘pro- 
gress’ to connote material progress primarily? ‘It is,’ says the 
eminent American writer, Herbert J. Muller, in The Loom of 
History, ‘a debatable concept and in popular discourse a dubious 
one. It has inspired a naive, uncritical faith, in America, for 
example, a shameless boasting about a high standard of low living.’ 

By a ‘high standard of low living’ we may take it that Mr Muller 
means a high material standard and a low cultural, or spiritual, one, 
nor is that view by any means at divergence with the obvious con- 
dition. Moreover, a world dominated by material power means 
inevitably a world in the grip of power-politics, where the right-of- 
the-strongest is the court of last resort. 

In the years immediately ahead, then, the eyes of all men must 
anxiously be turned upon America, particularly when, as is likely, 
a Democratic Administration takes over, in early 1961. The hope 
is, I think, that under the possible leadership of such a man as Adlai 
Stevenson, a man of high and genuine ideals and of a determination 
to implement them as far as may be, America’s world leadership, 
if it continues, will have a worthier aim and a truer altruism. And 
the one thing capable of bringing that about is not improbably 
a reformation of what Mr Stevenson calls America’s ‘chaotic, sel- 
fish and indifferent commercial society,’ and an end to the ‘internal 
aimlessness and indecision’ that at present characterize the conduct 
of American domestic politics. 


Marc T. GREENE 
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THE PATTERN OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


To the man in the street industrial relations are a chaos in which 
no logical pattern can be detected. Periods of comparative peace are 
regularly broken by violent disputes, sometimes over important, 
sometimes over apparently trivial, issues. The very nature of these 
disputes is often something of a mystery, for the case as put forward 
by the employers and reported in the right-wing newspapers rarely 
bears much resemblance to the case put forward by the trade unions 
and described in the left-wing press. Intelligent and responsible 
men on both sides hold very different—even diametrically opposed 
—views on the same case, and each believes that the other is 
deliberately twisting the facts to suit its own selfish ends. For the 
man in the street, the question is—who is right? 

The answer is that both sides are right; for neither side is con- 
cerned with the actual facts but only with its own interpretation 
of these facts. The situation as seen by each side differs because the 
interpretation differs. Each side interprets a situation in the light 
of what it believes to be its rights, ard it is the disagreement over 
what are the rights of the employer and what are the rights of 
the employed—the workers in colloquial usage—which is the funda- 
mental cause of industrial disputes. Thus, underlying the apparent 
chaos of individual disputes, one can discern a pattern, a pattern 
made up of the conflicting rights of employers and workers. 

What are these conflicting rights, and how do they cause indus- 
trial disputes? The best way to answer these questions is by out- 
lining what the employers claim to be their rights and showing how 
these conflict with the claims of the workers. I describe the em- 
ployers’ rights first because they were the first to be developed 
historically, the workers’ rights being developed later as a 
counter-claim to them. 

There are three main rights claimed by employers: the right to 
private property; the right of private enterprise; the right to loyalty 
from their employees. The first two of these rights arise from the 
ideas of private property and private enterprise that became 
accepted in England after the Revolution of 1688 and were given 
a philosophical basis by Locke. Put very simply it is held that 
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society as we know it is good, that it has been produced through 
freedom of private property and private enterprise, and that if these 
freedoms are limited in any way our society will suffer. Democracy 
is identified with the right of every man to do the best he can for 
himself with the minimum intervention from the state. More im- 
portant than the property itself is the power which it confers on 
the owner, and the free exercise of such power is regarded as being 
an essential part of freedom of private property and private enter- 
prise. The claim to the right of loyalty from employees did not 
appear until more recently, though it was always implicit. Let us 
examine these rights and the counter-claims put forward by the 
workers or by their associations—the trade unions—in more detail. 


Private Property 

In the view of employers the right to private property is funda- 
mental and, arising from this, it is believed that every employer 
has the right ‘to do as he will with his own.’ It is impossible for 
anyone to believe at the present day that the rights of private 
property are unrestricted in practice, but the view is still held that 
they ought to be. While employers accept—more or less reluctantly 
—state interference in their works they still claim complete control 
over their employees and believe they have to right to pay what 
wages they like, to hire and fire at will, in short to decide—within 
the limits of statutory regulations—the conditions under which their 
employees will work. 

This last statement may seem exaggerated in view of the control 
that trade unions exercise over working conditions, but the limita- 
tions set by trade union rules and agreements are regarded as being 
bargains or concessions of a temporary nature, revocable at will, 
and in no way affecting the employer’s inalienable right to decide 
working conditions within his works. 

It is only fair to add that this outlook is being challenged by some 
British employers. Sir Frederick Hooper in an article in The 
Director of January 1957 strongly attacked the traditional ideas 
of employers’ rights over their employees. He claimed that ‘the 
authority of the employers must undergo a profound change. It 
must depend not on compulsive power over the workers but on 
persuasive power with the workers.’ Later in the same article he 
said of British managements: ‘Do they yet realize that they must 
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concede reasonable conditions of labour as a matter of right, no 
longer as a matter of privilege? That the benevolent despots of 
Victorian Industry are to-day as obsolete as the relief of poverty 
by indiscriminate charity?—I doubt it.’ Nevertheless, as Sir 
Frederick indicates, British employers, in the main, still believe in 
the unrestricted rights of private property. 

The ideas of the workers on private property and the rights 
proceeding from it are somewhat vague. The rights of personal 
property are clearly recognized but the right to private property 
on a large scale is not fully accepted. That the employer holds 
certain powers arising from his ownership of the works or factory 
is recognized, but these are believed to be limited in practice by 
the rights of the workers. These rights are: the right to work; the 
right to share in profits; the right to be consulted on working 
conditions; the right to challenge any ruling of the employer which 
they think to be unfair or to be a breach of established custom. 


The Right to Work 

The right to work has been accepted as a fundamental principle 
by the trade unions since the early nineteenth century. The T.U.C.’s 
Interim Report on Post-war Reconstruction of 1944 laid down three 
main objectives, of which the second was full employment: 
‘Secondly the trade union movement is concerned with the oppor- 
tunities which exist for the worker to obtain work. “Full employ- 
ment” is an aim which the trade unions have always pursued.’ 

Apart from asserting the general principle of the right to work, 
the trade unions have long tried to practise this right within the 
workshop by ensuring that the maximum number of men are kept 
in employment. There are various methods of doing this. For 
example, overtime may be banned when there is unemployment; 
the number of machines one man may control may be limited by 
union rule; some unions demand that no one be paid off when 
incentive schemes are introduced and that incentive schemes be 
dropped in times of unemployment; and most craft unions limit the 
number of apprentices in order to limit the labour force and so 
avoid unemployment. 

In addition to these official trade union measures there are 
various unofficial methods of setting limits on production when 
there is believed to be a danger of unemployment. These usually 
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take the form of a limit set on production, or on earnings when 
men are on piece-work, the limit being set and enforced by the 
workers in a particular department or on a particular type of job. 

In recent years there has been a new application of this idea of 
the right to work. The immediate danger of a recession, coupled 
with the long-term danger of unemployment caused by automation, 
has caused considerable concern in trade union circles during the 
1950’s. The result has been the development of a policy to ensure 
that the right to work is preserved. The basis of this policy is the 
principle that men who are dismissed as redundant shall be paid 
compensation or offered other employment. This principle was first 
put forward at the Ford Works in Dagenham in June 1952, the 
shop stewards calling the men out on strike when the management 
refused their demand that those laid off as redundant should be 
given full pay. 

Another attempt by shop stewards to maintain this principle led 
to a strike at the Austin Motor Works in Birmingham in March 
1953 which involved 12,000 men. In June 1955 the Midlands shop 
stewards met in Birmingham to formulate a policy to meet the 
possibility of unemployment caused by automation; they asserted 
the principle of compensation until other employment was found. 
In May 1956 there was a strike at the Standard Motor Works when 
men were paid off as redundant. 

These demands came to a head in the British Motor Corporation 
strike in July 1956. This strike was caused when the B.M.C. dis- 
missed 6,000 men as redundant without offering them compensation 
or other employment. The strikers put forward certain demands: 


(a) That there should be joint consultation between management 
and trade unions before men are dismissed as redundant. 

(b) That when mass dismissals are planned men should be given 
an extended period of notice and not turned off without 
warning. 

(c) That some form of compensation should be paid to displaced 
workers. 


Such claims are said to be Communist inspired—the shop 
stewards in the motor industry have many Communist leaders— 
and there seems little doubt that the more extreme claims are 
inspired by Communists. At the same time it must be recognized 
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that the demands stem from the accepted idea of the right to work, 
and that the Communists are merely using and exaggerating but 
not originating this idea. 


The Right to Share in Profits 

One of the oldest ‘rights’ in the workers’ ideology is that of ‘a 
fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work.’ This phrase is misleading, for 
it implies that ‘a fair day’s pay’ is something that—except for cost 
of living increases—remains constant. In actual fact the amount 
which constitutes ‘a fair day’s pay’ increases as profits increase, 
hence it is, in reality, a claim to share in profits. Though this right 
has been claimed for many years in a vague form it is only within 
recent years that it has been clarified and brought forward openly 
as a practical policy. This clarification is due to three recent 
developments: wage restraint; automation; and incentive schemes. 

Wage restraint came into operation during the war, and was 
accepted by the trade unions after the war out of loyalty to the 
Labour Government. But by 1950 the trade unions were showing 
distinct signs of impatience with it. After the Conservative Party 
was returned to power this impatience was reinforced by the sus- 
picion that the Government was using wage restraint as a means of 
reducing real wages—that profits and the cost of living were allowed 
to rise while wages were kept static, thus reducing the real value 
of wages. 

By 1956 the trade unions generally had arrived at the conclusion 
that wages ought to increase as profits increase. This was demon- 
strated at the Trades Union Congress in September 1956 when 
Composite Motion No. 3, put forward by Mr Frank Cousins, was 
supported by an overwhelming majority of the trade union repre- 
sentatives present. This motion made the point that wages must not 
be static but must increase as profits and the cost of living increase. 
Mr Cousins said in his resolution: ‘Congress asserts the right of 
Labour to bargain on equal terms with Capital, and to use its 
bargaining strength to protect the workers from the dislocation of 
an unplanned economy. It rejects proposals to recover control by 
wage restraint.’ 

On September 17, 1956, the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
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resulted in the great shipbuilding strike of March 1957. The signifi- 
cant thing about this demand was the emphasis placed on the right 
to share in the increased profits made by the shipbuilding industry. 
The Court of Inquiry into the dispute listed sixteen points made 
by the unions in support of their case; of these, thirteen referred 
to the present and future prosperity of the industry and three to the 
increased cost of living. The position was summed up in point 
(xvi): ‘In view of the prosperity of the industry, the size of the 
order book and the long-term prospects, the profits of the em- 
ployers and the inadequacy of wage increases conceded in the 
post-war period, a substantial increase in wage rates was justified.’ 

Automation and incentive schemes have also raised the issue 
of the right to share in profits. Both automation and incentive 
schemes offer great increases in productivity, and the trade unions 
have made it clear that they expect their members to share in 
the benefits of increased production. In 1956 the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union passed a resolution on automation which made 
the point that increased production due to automation must be 
reflected in increased earnings for the workers. This point has been 
taken up by other trade unions and made a key point in their 
policies on automation. In these ways the trade unions uphold their 
traditional claim to share in profits in the face of changing 
conditions. 


The Right to be consulted on Working Conditions 

Trade unions claim the right to be consulted on all matters that 
affect their conditions of work. This right is asserted by the trade 
unions at the national level and by the shop stewards or workshop 
representatives at works level. The ways in which they put this 
‘right’ into practical operation are as follows: 


(1) The trade unions claim the right to negotiate hours, wages, 
and conditions of work with the employers. 

(2) Within the works the workshop representatives of the union 
claim the right to negotiate with the employer on working con- 
ditions not already covered by the main agreements. 


These last generally cover such questions as: the methods of wage 
payment, piece-rates, and incentive schemes; the manning of new 
machinery and new processes; the introduction of work study; the 
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arrangement of shifts and the working of overtime; and the training 
of apprentices. I do not suggest that these claims are asserted in 
every works, but they are examples of the subjects on which trade 
unions do claim the right to be consulted. 


The Right to challenge any Ruling of the Employer which they | 


think to be unfair or to be a Breach of Established Custom 

It is accepted that while an employee is within the works he is 
subject to the rules of that works and to any sanctions—within 
the law—that the employer may use to enforce them. At the same 
time workers believe that they have the right to challenge any 


rules, sanctions, or actions of any kind which they believe to be | 


unfair or which establish precedents contrary to works custom and 
usage. 

The right to challenge rulings of the employer which are thought 
unfair is seen in the union rules protecting shop stewards from 
victimization and the rules which forbid members to pay for spoiled 
work. Every works develops certain customs and practices, indi- 
vidual variations on established lines of demarcation or methods of 
working. These may vary from works to works, even within the 
same industry, and the employer who breaks such customs is 
likely to be challenged by his workers. 


The Property ‘Rights’ of Trade Unions 

In addition to asserting the rights of the workers against the 
employers the trade unions have built up claims to property rights 
of their own which conflict with the claims of the employers. These 
property rights take the form of rights over jobs; some unions 
claiming that only their members may fill certain jobs, or man 
certain machines or processes. These property rights reach their 
fullest development in the ‘closed shop’ where entry to a works is 
limited to members of the union or unions which are established 
in it. 

Property rights are defended against other trade unions as well 
as against the employers, and lines of demarcation between trade 
unions are defended most bitterly. A large-scale example of such a 


‘property’ dispute between trade unions was the dock strike of | 


May and June 1955. The dispute arose when the National Amal- 
gamated Stevedores and Dockers Union refused to expel members 
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who had joined them from the Transport and General Workers 
Union. The T. & G.W. accused the stevedores of ‘poaching’ their 
members, and refused to let their members work with members of 
the stevedores union. The Trades Union Congress supported the 
T. & G.W. and demanded that the stevedores return the men they 
had ‘poached.’ This is clearly a matter of property rights, as the 
Manchester Guardian said when reviewing the T.U.C.’s decision: 
‘The Trades Union Congress seems as determined to protect 
property rights in industrial organization as the most stubborn of 
landlords to protect their estates from encroachment.’ 

Thus the job belongs to the trade union, not to the employer, 
nor to the individual who does it, and the trade union can dismiss 
a man from his job by expelling him from the union and thus 
making him ineligible to hold a job reserved for union members. 
The term ‘property’ is not too strong in these cases for tenure of 
the job depends as much on the goodwill of the trade union as 
on that of the employer; a man may be sacked for a breach of trade 
union rules just as for a breach of the works rules. 

To sum up the beliefs about property rights. It is apparent that 
both employers and workers advance claims so broad that the other 
could not concede them without surrendering all right to a say in 
industry. In theory the position is impossible, in practice it works 
because both sides recognize—even with the reservation that it is 
a temporary recognition—some of the other side’s claims. 


Private Enterprise 

Employers claim that the right of private enterprise and indi- 
vidual freedom of action is fundamental to our society and that 
any restriction of this right must have an adverse effect upon our 
way of life. It is claimed that trade union practices greatly restrict 
the freedom an employer has in his own works. In particular that 
they restrict his freedom of action with his workers by insisting 
that all employer-worker relations be conducted through the 
medium of the trade unions. It is also claimed that the trade unions 
restrict the freedom of the individual worker by insisting on 
uniformity of pay and conditions, and on collective as against indi- 
vidual bargaining. Such practices as standard rates for the job; 
the—largely unofficial—restriction of piece-work earnings; the 
insistence that promotion be on seniority rather than on ability; all 
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these can be held to limit the enterprise and individual freedom of 
the worker. In terms of the employers’ values this is wrong; every 
individual has the right to get on by his own efforts and the less 
able or less hard-working must accept inferiority. 

It is claimed too that in enforcing collective action on their 
members the trade unions are guilty of crushing personal freedom. 
This point has been raised several times in recent years. In May 
1956 an association calling itself the “People’s League for the 
Defence of Freedom’ was formed. This declared its first object to 
be: ‘To organize public support for a policy which will afford pro- 
tection and help for all citizens whose standard of life or freedom 
is threatened by the growing abuse of power by trade unions.’ In 
May 1958 the League ran buses during the London Bus Strike 
as a practical means of pursuing this objective. 

The alleged interference of trade unions with the freedom of the 
individual has been attacked in many business magazines recently, 
including Scope, The Director, and The Economist. In its series of 
articles ‘The Trade Unions’ in February 1958, The Economist 
attacked many aspects of. trade unionism, in particular the closed 
shop, saying: Freedom not to join a trade union may mean freedom 
not to have one’s working habits (and one’s opportunities for earn- 
ing money—and producing goods) restricted by rules with which 
one may not agree.’ It is clear then that there are many who believe 
that some aspects of trade union practices are contrary to the value 
that they set on the freedom of the individual. 

Against the employers’ claim that trade unions restrict the free- 
dom of the individual the trade unions argue that workers can only 
improve their conditions collectively, never individually. For 
example, it may seem that it is to the advantage of a fast worker 
on piece-rate to produce more than other men. But, trade unionists 
believe, the ultimate result will be that the rate will be cut and, 
instead of having gained an advantage, he will be the cause of all 
—including himself—suffering a loss. Thus the possibility of indi- 
vidual gain is an illusion, the only real hope of individual 
improvement lies in the preservation of unity and in collective 
bargaining. 

As a result of this belief the workers set out to preserve unity 
and prevent individual action at all costs. They have two ways of 
doing this. One is by insisting that majority decisions must be 
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accepted as binding by all workers regardless of their own views 
or even of their individual interests. And there is intense bitterness 
against those ‘scabs’ or ‘blacklegs’ who will not accept majority 
decisions when there is a dispute. The other method of preventing 
disunity is to preserve strict equality among workers so that the 
incentive to individual action is removed. Equal sharing of over- 
time; banning of piece-work and incentive schemes, or their evasion 
by setting up a standard output which none must exceed; bans on 
the payment of merit money; promotion by seniority—all these aim 
at maintaining unity. Thus the situation of conflict with the 
employer justifies the subordination of the individual to the group 
even against his will or his conscience, and means that—when 
necessary—each individual member of the group is expected to 
limit his output to the group norm. These are usually termed 
‘restrictive practices,’ but it is important to note that the aim is 
not so much restriction as the preservation of unity. 

In short, unity against the employer is the basic value of the 
trade unions. It is held that without unity the workers are entirely 
at the mercy of the employers. In consequence competition between 
workers and any form of individual action within the place of work 
are disliked and strongly penalized because of the fear that they 
may lead to disunity. 


Loyalty 

Employers and workers both set a high value on loyalty, but they 
differ about who has the right to this loyalty. Employers claim that 
workers owe loyalty to the company that employs them and to the 
management who act for that company. The argument is that the 
company provides a man with his living and that he owes it 
loyalty in return. In other words, the employer is not simply buying 
a man’s labour but is doing those he employs a service, and loyalty 
is owed in return for this service. The form which loyalty is expected 
to take is that the worker will put the interests of his company 
before his own convenience and before the claims of other bodies, 
e.g. trade unions. In fact many employers feel that the trade unions 
deliberately wean men away from their true loyalty—that due to 
their employer. 

But workers claim that no loyalty is owed to the employer. The 
employer uses labour for his own ends, hires it when he needs 
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it, fires it when he doesn’t need it—entirely without consideration 
for the workers concerned. The worker owes his loyalty, it is 
claimed, to his trade union and to his fellow workers: the trade 
union acts on the worker’s behalf and defends him against the 
employer, hence he owes it loyalty. There is another reason for 
loyalty to the trade union—one that makes it stronger than that 
to the employer. Loyalty is a matter of identification, and the 
worker can identify himself with his union. He can attend union 
meetings, vote in its elections, play an active part in running its 
affairs. The union is truly ‘his,’ but the place of work remains his 
employer’s. 

So the two loyalties conflict. At present the trade unions have 
the loyalty of the workers. This is vital to the very existence of 
the unions, who resent any attempt by employers to ‘buy’ the 
workers’ loyalty. Employers who set out to improve conditions 
and institute welfare schemes are often suspected of trying to lure 
the workers away from their union loyalty and so weaken their 
resistance. For example, some employers try to bind workers to 
them through company pension schemes, The trade unions, though 
they do not object to such schemes, make it clear that they prefer 
general schemes covering whole industries, which do not bind the 
worker to any particular firm. In the printing industry this has 
been a subject of controversy for some time: the unions want a 
scheme which will be administered by the whole industry and will 
leave the printer free to go from one firm to another; the employers 
prefer a scheme which will keep the pension as an individual 
inducement to work with a particular firm. 

In such cases there is a clear-cut struggle for the loyalty of the 
workers, but it would be unfair to say that either side is cynically 
trying to buy loyalty. Both sides sincerely believe that they have the 
right to loyalty from the workers, and both sides are trying to 
prevent the other side seducing the worker from his true allegiance. 
Neither employers nor workers can accept that the other side’s 
claims to loyalty have priority, and thus we have yet another field 
in which conflicting ideas about rights lead to misunderstanding. 

What conclusions can one draw from the study of these ‘rights’? 
Most industrial disputes arise from the conflicts of rights described 
above, hence one can claim that they set the pattern of industrial 
relations. It is clear, then, that so long as there is a conflict of 
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rights industrial disputes will be frequent. The difficulty is that the 
rights claimed by the two sides are mutually exclusive. If the 
employers’ rights in private property, private enterprise, and loyalty 
were accepted in full, there would be no place in industry for trade 
unions, If the rights claimed by the workers were accepted in full, 
management would become impossible. 

Thus industrial relations can improve only when each side 
recognizes that there are limits to its own rights and recognizes and 
respects the rights of the other side. In short, when the line where 
one side’s rights end and the other side’s begin is clearly defined and 
accepted by both employers and workers. 

To reach such a compromise will not be easy: a line of demarca- 
tion cannot be laid down all at once, by a Royal Commission say, 
but must be found through experience and established through 
usage. Already there is progress towards compromise. As was 
shown by the quotation from Sir Frederick Hooper given above, 
some employers are coming to recognize that workers have rights 
in industry. At the same time trade unions are coming to recognize 
that management must be permitted to manage, and that control 
over industry is not a legitimate object of trade unions. Both sides 
are moderating their claims as they find that co-operation is in 
their own interests. Many, perhaps most, employers have found 
that it is more convenient to negotiate with a trade union repre- 
sentative than with hundreds of individuals. Trade unions have 
accepted that increased productivity is in the interests of all and 
send their officials to courses on work study. Some industries have 
gone further than others towards such a compromise, but the 
general trend in all lies in this direction. A compromise will take 
time to develop, and there are bound to be incidents like that of 
the shipbuilding strike when relations appear to be getting worse 
instead of better, but the general outlook is brighter than at any 
time in our industrial history. 

A. J. M. SYKES 
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THE LITERACY OF ANGLICANISM 


THERE is an assumption central to the life of historical Anglican- 
ism which is all too rarely distinguished clearly from the tangle of 
allegiances and precedents and prejudices which go to form the 
character of the National Church. It is this: in the past Anglicanism 
has assumed that words, written or spoken and fully understood, 
words responsibly and skilfully organized in prayer or sermon 
or on the printed page, provide the best, the indispensable, the most 
reliable instruments for discovering, recommending, affirming, 
sustaining and practising the faith and worship of the Church. 
Discourse has been a mode of religious activity. Words are the 
instruments, as Hooker asserted, 


which God hath purposely framed thereby to work the knowledge 
of salvation in the hearts of men. Belief in all sorts doth come by 
hearkening and attending to the Word of Life, which Word sometime 
proposeth and preacheth itself to the Hearer; sometime they deliver 
it, whom privately zeal and piety moveth to be Instructors of others 
by conference; sometime of them it is taught, whom the Church hath 
called to the publick either Reading thereof, or Interpreting. All 
these tend unto one effect.... The Word which saveth our Souls is 
near us; we need for knowledge but to read and live. (Ecclesiastical 

Polity V, 22.) 

For want of a better term this attitude to the work of words in 
religion may be called the high literacy of Anglicanism. High 
literacy has been and can be no party label of Churchmanship. 
Indeed it should be recognized as a bond of unity holding together 
Anglicans divided by shades of doctrinal belief and ceremonial 
practice. It is not unimportant to remember that the archetypal 
High Churchman Keble was a Professor of Poetry, or that the 
Broad Churchman Kingsley was a popular novelist, or that Low 
Church books such zs Pilgrim’s Progress and the Whole Duty of 
Man have been acceptable to Anglicans of all levels of 
Churchmanship. 

This ‘note’ of Anglican literacy, which at a deep level of national 
religion has often harmonized sharp discords, is never better ex- 
emplified than in the exceptional case of Newman. Newman was 
essentially a literary man—a literary man trained in the rather 
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unprincipled Romantic school—who early in life acquired strong 
religious interests. Whatever may have happened to his formal 
beliefs in later life, his mode of religion and spirituality remains 
literary in the Anglican sense. His ‘style’ in religion continued to 
resemble Bishop Butler’s, or Coleridge’s, or even Wesley’s, much 
more closely than it does Fenelon’s, or that of the Curé d’Ars or 
of any of his contemporary fellow-cardinals. Pére Bouyer in his 
recent book on Newman’s spirituality gives as accurate an account 
as could be expected from a foreigner, but of course fails to 
recognize how characteristically Anglican that spirituality is, how 
formed and shaped by the traditions of Anglican literacy. The 
modern Anglican from his inner point of vantage looking at New- 
man may admit himself at a loss to discern there the lineaments of 
supreme Christian virtue, but at the same time he may be permitted 
to wonder whether it is not so much Newman the man who is 
being promoted as a candidate for canonization by the Church of 
Rome as the splendid tradition of Anglican literacy itself. 

This tradition asserts the supreme importance in Anglican life 
end worship of what the Archbishop of York called in an address 
to the National Liberal Club last year ‘the ordered and studied use 
of speech’ in the service of truth. High literacy does not necessarily 
demand a high degree of expressiveness, or vivacity or beauty of 
language: it does not rely upon verbal startle and emotional tickle. 
It is very far removed from that high licentiousness which has de- 
veloped in the last century and which permits the same easy breath 
to damn as liturgy what it praises for its ‘language.’ The traditional 
Anglican confidence in the power of words does not concern itself 
primarily with esthetic qualifications at all. It aims first at power 
and fullness and adequacy of statement, not at grace, but grace 
has often been added to it. It assumes that conviction can be won 
and must be articulated by means of the inherent rationality and 
comprehensive competence of words. It does not assert that words 
solve or remove ultimate mysteries; but it does believe that words 
written and words spoken take us further in the direction of truth 
than any other human instrument. 

Anglicanism is not a cult preached most characteristically from 
wayside pulpits. Nor is it a humanly fallible Bible-religion. 
Hooker’s best expression of the cliaracter of the verbal basis of 
Anglican culture occurs when he is combating the rigidity of the 
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Puritans’ dependence upon the Bible and Bible-preaching. The exer- 
cise of right reason, together with confidence in Scripture; these 
remain the true Anglican ‘notes.’ A careful and studied use of words 
alone enables them to sound as one. It is not only the matter of 
faith that is important but also the manner of approach. The 
requirement for a clear binocularity of vision is asserted implicitly 
as well as explicitly in Bishop Jewel’s reproach and exhortation 
on the study of the Scriptures. 


If one could show but the print of Christ's foot, a great number, 
I think, would fall down and worship it: but to the holy Scriptures, 
where we may see daily, if we will, I will not say the print of his feet 
only, but the whole shape and lively image of him, alas! we give but 
little reverence, or none at all. If any could let us see Christ’s coat, 
a sort of us would make hard shift except we might come nigh to 
gaze upon it, yea, and kiss it too: and yet all the clothes that ever 
he did wear can nothing so truly nor so lively express him unto 
us, as do the Scriptures. Christ’s images, made in wood, stone, or 
metal, some men, for the love they bear to Christ, do garnish and 
beautify the same with pearl, gold and precious stone: and should we 
not, good brethren, much rather embrace and reverence God's holy 
books, and sacred Bible, which do represent Christ unto us more 
truly than can any image? The image can but express the form and 
shape of his body, if it can do so much: but the Scriptures do in 
such sort set forth Christ, that we may see him both God and man; 
we may see him, I say, speaking unto us, healing our infirmities, 
dying for our sins, rising from death for our justification. And, to be 
short, we may in the Scriptures so perfectly see whole Christ with 
the eye of faith, as we, lacking faith, could not with these bodily 
eyes see him, though he stood now present here before us. 

Let every man, woman, and child, therefore, with all their heart 
thirst and desire God’s Holy Scriptures, love them, embrace them, 
have their delight and pleasure in hearing and reading them; so as 
at length we may be transformed and changed into them. 


Bishop Jewel proclaims the authority of the Bible in Anglicanism: 
but he does more. He indicates the peculiarly Anglican mode or 
‘style’ of belief. His astonishing last clause here points the heights 
towards which Anglican confidence in words aspires. We are to be 
incorporated into truth by means of words. In this belief the service 
of Holy Communion according to the Book of Common Prayer 
was put together. And this perhaps is not easy for us to understand 
nowadays, for we have been taught by modern liturgiologists, some 
of whom have been quite charmed out of their inheritance by their 
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fascination for a primitive and undivided Church, to take the divine 
injunction, ‘Do this in remembrance of Me,’ in indicating the medium 
of the eucharistic service, as a command to action not speech. Thus 
Gregory Dix argued sharply, ‘All eucharistic worship is of necessity 
and by intention a corporate action—‘“Do this” ’ (The Shape of the 
Liturgy, p. 1); and castigated as sharply ‘the typical Anglican priest 
or layman’ who thinks of the Eucharist ‘primarily as something 
which is said,’ not done (ibid., p. 12). But Dix and those who follow 
him have been busy manufacturing a dilemma which never con- 
fronted the English Reformers who were unable to distinguish doing 
from saying in this way. Not only were they still in touch with an 
antiquity in which ritual saying was scarcely ever envisaged as a 
non-doing, but they had inherited and developed an intense belief 
in the power and effectiveness of words, whereby saying itself be- 
comes the sublimest activity, the most lively and reasonable and 
therefore the most representatively human of all human activities. 
All oratio for them proceeded from ratio. In historical Anglicanism 
solemn saying has been the most solemn and most public doing. 

It is a pity, then, that so many young clergymen nowadays pro- 
nounce in wooden fashion an ill-learnt dichotomy between doing 
and saying, snatching at any half-stick to belabour Cranmer’s back. 
How shameful that the compilers of the Prayer Book had not our 
split modern minds! The Reformers for their part regarded other 
doings in church, such as kissing and crawling and gesturing and 
posturing, as altogether less solemn, less corporate, and less mean- 
ingful than the single activity of public speech from a book of 
common prayer. Other doings they rejected as undesirably trivial, 
some they thought even positively irreverent. We know that in many 
of our parish churches nowadays it is proudly proclaimed that 
nothing can be too trivial for the service of Almighty God. Our 
Anglican forefathers viewed matters differently. Surely we need not 
yet be quite so certain that they got their scale of values completely 
wrong. 

It is necessary to define the character of this Anglican confidence 
in words more closely. From the beginning Anglicanism has never 
reduced the work of words to logic or to legalism. It rejected out- 
right the bloodless categories of the Schoolmen. It has always 
looked for and relied upon fully developed argument—the Prayer 
Book is filled with well-articulated argument—but Anglican writers 
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have always refused to accept formal logic as anything more than 
a useful tool in discoursing on religion. This is clearly demonstrated 
in Anglican moral theology—but it is as visible in many other 
fields too. Not for Anglicanism the ecclesiastical and pietistic jargon 
which never touches the nasty actuality of sin, the dull and squalid 
questionnaire of the confessional, the automatic tariff of penalties. 
These are devices for the use of an illiterate clergy. Moral theology 
is indeed difficult for an Anglican to write; and it must be so. 
The particular cases of conscience are, as Jeremy Taylor said, 
infinite and cannot be reduced to a system. In his own work Taylor 
did not seek to provide this system. He wanted to guide and per- 
suade, not to legislate and affirm. Most Anglicans will find that 
Roman moral theology, admittedly juristic, legalistic, necessarily 
imprecise and Procrustean, is, in comparison, an inferior thing 
altogether, even though on occasion it has its uses. Instead, Angli- 
can moral theology is the successful compassing in words of a 
multitude of probabilities, an honest art of verbal persuasion to 
virtue. 

How did the National Church acquire this confidence in words? 
It is plain that the reformed Church acquired it directly and most 
purely from the Christian humanists of the Renaissance. But 
Englishmen had been groping towards this acceptance for many 
centuries, indeed it may be said, from the very beginnings of 
Christianity in England. Let those Anglicans nowadays who might 
be sufficiently interested in British history, but are not sufficiently 
skilled (the reference, I fear, will include most Anglo-Catholics) 
to see the profoundly Christian character of the paradox which 
proclaims that the English nation ‘learnt Gospel-light from Bullen’s 
eyes’—let these disinherited Anglicans take a little comfort from 
recognizing again that the exercise of high literacy in the reformed 
Church was the fulfilment of an aspiration of the Church in England 
from the sixth century onwards. Bede, King Alfred, Aelfric, Ailred 
of Rievaulx, Robert Grossteste, Roger Bacon, Richard Rolle, as 
well as Wyclif testify to this strain in English religious life. The 
eloquent use of words in opening up the Scriptures and the truths 
of the faith has never in England up to the present time been 
considered a scandal, except in the dullest of the medieval periods, 
in the century before the Reformation. 

When the Church was reformed in England words underpinned 
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the whole structure of Anglicanism. There is little need to rehearse 
again how this sublime confidence in words shaped the Anglican 
‘style.’ Any page of Hooker, or Donne, or Andrewes, or Tillotson, 
or Swift can provide the evidence. There is little need to call upon 
the quintessential Herbert, who without ever deviating into estheti- 
cism, made, as Izaak Walton testifies, the writing of poetry the 
very act of holy living. During the seventeenth and eighteenth and 
far into the nineteenth centuries the confidence of Englishmen in 
the religious strength of words remained and is still to be read 
in their epitaphs on church walls. A judicious historian of the 
Church in the nineteenth century has taken note that ‘the Church 
of the future was largely being moulded, not at Lambeth and 
Bishopthorpe, but at Rydal Mount and Highgate, by men who little 
dreamed that they were doing anything of the kind.’ But both 
Wordsworth and Coleridge and the Church that responded to them 
were being true to the historical tradition of the high literacy of 
Anglicanism. The Oxford Movement itself was an ecclesiastical 
wing of literary Romanticism. That the Tractarians who acquired 
their basic attitudes from literature ended up by undermining the 
whole character of high literacy is a sad story and a subtle one 
and need not be told here. In many respects the advance of Anglo- 
Catholicism has resulted in the destruction of what it originally 
intended to preserve. 

We must not allow our own modern inheritance from the 
Oxford Movement to deceive us into regarding, still less of explain- 
ing away, the tradition of literacy of Anglicanism as no more than 
a succession of artistic books which chance to have been written 
by members of the Church of England. Anglicanism was never just 
the literate and professional classes at prayer. The old woman 
reading the Bible or Foxe’s Book of Martyrs at her cottage door, 
the solemn paper work of parish councils and parish clerks, these 
in the past have been quite as much part of this Anglican belief 
in the authority of words. So was the tabulation of the Ten Com- 
mandments on church walls. So was the old habit of decorating 
parish churches at festival seasons with long scrolls of texts. There 
are still simple, old-fashioned people who choose their greeting 
cards not for their pictures but for the message. There is still a 
large, if rather stealthy consumption of religious reading-matter 
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by Church people. These are all admissions of a mode of spirituality 
which once had visible power. 

Sixty years ago, in 1899, W. E. H. Lecky, assessing the position 
of the Church of England in national life and marking the diversity 
of opinion and spirit which might have seemed to enfeeble it, 
could still find a corporate intellectual vitality abundantly dis- 
played. And he found it surely enough in the exercise of what I 
have summarily called high literacy. He went on: 


Compare the amount of higher literature which proceeds from 
clergymen of the Established Church with the amount which pro- 
ceeds from the vastly greater body of Catholic priests scattered over 
the world—compare the place which the English clergy, or laymen 
deeply imbued with the teaching of the Church, hold in English 
literature with the place which Catholic priests, or sincere Catholic 
laymen, hold in the literature of France, and the contrast will appear 
sufficiently evident. There is hardly a branch of serious English 
literature in which Anglican clergy are not conspicuous....In the 
Church of England literary achievement is certainly not restricted. 
...In the fields of physical science, in the fields of moral philosophy, 
metaphysics, social and even political philosophy, and perhaps still 
more in the fields of history, its clergy have won places in the fore- 
most rank....Their histories are not specially conspicuous for 
beauty of style and not only conspicuous for their profound learning 
—they are marked to an eminent degree by judgment, criticism, im- 
partiality, a desire for truth, a skill in separating the proved from 
the false or merely probable. Compare them with the chief histories 
that have been written by Catholic priests. ...some works of great 
learning, of great dialectic skill, of great beauty of style, but with 
scarcely an exception these works bear upon them the stamp of an 
advocate and are written for the purpose of proving a point, con- 
cealing or explaining away the faults of one side and bringing into 
disproportioned relief those of the other. No one would look on them 
for a candid estimate of the merits of an opponent, or for a full 
statement of a hostile case. (The Map of Life, pp. 200-1.) 


Sixty years later, the bare space of two generations, the case is 
altered. Not that Roman Catholic historians have changed much: 
after all they write under the proud motto semper eadem: what is 
more distressing is the Anglican retreat. Let us deal very gently, 
as we are bound to do in modern fashion, with those whom we love. 
Let us remember that all sorts of good explanations are ready at 
hand—the clergy are too few, too busy, too distracted; successful 
writing is a very specialized affair. But good excuses do not mask 
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the facts. Let us say simply that we have not now a learned clergy. 
We have not a clergy that produce, esteem, or even read much 
‘higher literature.’ The universities now are not brimful with Angli- 
can professors in all sorts of learning. The instructors of ordinands 
are not now usually learned men. There are few Anglican theo- 
logians anywhere in sight. We can acknowledge that a thin red 
line of Anglican poets is still standing; but in one of the traditional 
haunts and homes of Anglican high literacy, where such men of 
old as Steele, Johnson, Southey, and Coleridge worked, applying 
conscience to the predicaments of contemporary faith and morals, 
there is virtual silence now. The England of the 1950s, we may 
recall, listened rapt to Colin Wilson for a few months. Yet some 
dozens of Anglicans in the sixteenth, or seventeenth or eighteenth 
or nineteenth centuries had enough stuff in their heads and enough 
power in their thinking to have projected each of them a few full- 
grown Colin Wilsons on the conscience of England. What Coleridge 
called the Clerisy, or National Church, which ‘in its primary 
acceptation, and original intention, comprehended the learned of 
all denominations; the sages and professors of ... all the so-called 
liberal arts and sciences’ is Anglican now only in the sense that it 
lives on a diminishing capital of Anglican prejudice. It has few 
current sources of income. There is now no organ of high literacy 
comparable with the Guardian in Lecky’s time. The Church Times, 
which has recently celebrated its 5,000th issue, may be aspiring to 
this position. So far, however, it can display its Broad and High 
Church clergy more splendidly in cope and alb, more muscularly 
as mechanics and bricklayers, than ever it can muster a gallery 
of Anglican scholars and men of letters. Necessarily so, perhaps. 
Perhaps mechanics and bricklayers among the clergy are more 
numerous. These men are priests we are told: we should never 
have taken them for members of the Clerisy. Let it be set down 
without dishonour, even without a flicker of irony, that one 
Anglican priest has composed a much-talked-of skiffle mass, and 
that another runs with skill and industry a good, clean children’s 
comic. 

Let us make the fundamental position clear, even at the risk of 
repetition. In the past Anglicanism has believed that words, whether 
printed or spoken, are the most reliable instruments for establishing 
faith and maintaining worship—that Christ’s words bring surer 
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conviction than Christ’s footprint or Christ’s coat could give. 
Anglicanism may be wrong in placing this confidence in words. 
Marvels and wonders, shrines and pilgrimages, bulls and anathe- 
mas, spectacles and concerts, ecstasies, voices or dumb witness may 
be also potent in establishing faith. That is not the point. The 
Church of England in the past has put its trust in ordered and 
organized words and has lived and taught in this trust. This trust 
has not been a matter of good taste alone, or of the intellectual 
interests of a class, or of a missionary strategy, it has been a con- 
dition of Anglican spirituality as a whole. Were there an insufficient 
number of members of the Church of England to maintain this 
belief, should we not fear that traditional Anglicanism were dying? 

Is the Church of England abandoning high literacy? Need we 
ask whether it has abandoned it already? These are questions of 
the sort that a contemporary can never answer. Yet the questions 
are not simply speculative. Whether the Church is aware of its 
historical commitments or not, the attitude it adopts to this matter 
is crucial. It will affect not only its position as the National Church, 
but also its position as foundation member of the Anglican Com- 
munity throughout the world. To shut off this radiation of Angli- 
canism will change the whole intellectual climate of England. It 
will also affect the local spiritual weather in many other parts of 
the world. To discard its basic style of spirituality even in the cause 
of Christian unity can mean only that the Church of England must 
acquire another. What should that be? The choice would still lie 
between those alternatives that faced England at the time of the 
first Elizabethan settlement. 

Sometimes the future looks remarkably gloomy. Everybody 
knows that the Church of England is changing rapidly and violently. 
It is examining the grounds of authority, it hankers after new modes 
of worship. It explores new methods of communication and trains 
its parsons for ITV. Sometimes the rage for experiment appears 
quite devoid of a sense of responsibility towards the past. Certainly 
some of the new interests, were they to be given a place of central 
importance, would be impossible to reconcile with tradition and the 
Anglican style. The strip cartoon is not a technique of high literacy, 
no matter whether it is used to illustrate the murders of Macbeth 
or the manual acts of the English Missal. The technique of com- 
munication underlying a skiffle mass runs so clean contrary to the 
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technique underlying the Book of Common Prayer that we must 
believe in charity, not that the Prayer Book has been tried and 
found wanting, but that the methods employed in the old Com- 
munion Service have never been perceived at all. Otherwise it might 
be thought that contempt for the Anglican tradition could go no 
further. Yet a similar disregard for, or ignorance of, the Anglican 
style has many other unsavoury consequences. It would be useful, 
if distressing, to examine other features of common practices and 
attitudes in the Church of England nowadays, from the same point 
of view: for instance to dissect the irrational primitivism under- 
lying so much of the talk about corporateness, or the unprincipled 
estheticism which nibbles away at morality, or the pictorialism 
which merges into idolatry, or the lazy sentimentalism which dare 
not engage in the struggle for accurate expression, or the defensive 
obscurantism of many of the clergy, or the cults of personality, 
or the ache for masterful authority. It is easy, all too easy, to survey 
the Field of Folk and feel that the Tower of Truth is being sold 
and surrendered, lock, stock, and barrel to a National Mistrust. 
It is easy to despair. 

Much too easy. Hopefulness is itself a product and condition of 
the Anglican style. We should recall that the very acceptance of 
high literacy has always denied the Church of England clear, sharp 
directions, shiny new schedules and pre-guaranteed diagnoses of 
success or failure. Words are volatile, mobile, decomposing, dis- 
concerting, recomposing things, and those who rely upon words 
rely upon what the Archbishop of Canterbury has recently called 
‘the most useful as well as the most dangerous commodities.’ Angli- 
cans do not expect things to be finalized in this world. The Church 
of England is always at sea. And if this, as a common idiom, is 
cold comfort, taken as a spiritual commonplace it carries the 
stimulus of reality and the promise of achievement. The Church of 
England is committed absolutely to the sea of this mortal life. 
It has weathered contingencies and fluctuations. It knows about 
marine risks and the occasions of loss and delay. Prophets of woe 
about Anglicanism have often been stultified. The Church of 
England has developed surprising, often maddening, ways of rebuk- 
ing confident expectations of disaster. The instincts of self- 
preservation and self-righting are incredibly strong. 

It were perhaps slightly impious to suggest that it was such an 
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instinct rather than Providence itself which worked in the Anglican 
Fathers last summer. The greater invisible force, we must believe, 
controls the less. But often in the Report on Lambeth, a faith and 
confidence in the adequacy and power of words is implicit, par- 
ticularly as we should hope and expect in the sections dealing with 
the Bible and the Prayer Book. It would be too much to ask any 
group of Anglican Fathers to go so far as to declare this article 
of implicit faith to be a dogma of Anglican culture. ‘Tensions and 
differences of opinion there must be,’ they acknowledge tritely and 
truly. But as, long ago, Alcuin of York, trained in the wisdom of 
Bede, taught Charlemagne how ordered and studied speech first 
brought men to submit to reason and to live in unity and godly 
love, so now the Lambeth Fathers exhort us to begin the work of 
reconciliation through the work of the word of reconciliation. They 
were indeed true to Anglican tradition in giving primacy of place 
to the report on the authority and message of Holy Scripture. “The 
Conference invites the Churches of the Anglican Communion to 
engage in a special effort during the next ten years to extend the 
scope and deepen the quality of personal and corporate study of 
the Bible.’ The preparation of a new translation of the Bible which 
is to begin to appear in the next year or so, and the revision of the 
Psalter, these are indeed heartening signs, if such works are driven 
through and accepted, not in a negative spirit of dissatisfaction with 
the old, nor in a positive pride of modern scholarship. but in a 
revived belief in the power and capacity of English words to purge, 
persuade, and illuminate. 

If the exhortation of the Lambeth Fathers is taken as seriously 
as it deserves, there is even a chance that the Church of England 
may at last emerge from the trough of anti-literate romanticism 
in which after the high and frothy wave of the Oxford Movement 
it has wallowed for too long. Then in truth we need not doubt the 
assurance of Lambeth: ‘If we thus prepare the way, we believe that 
God will speak to our day and generation his quickening word.’ 

GEOFFREY SHEPHERD 
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ALMOST a century and a half ago the Ettrick Shepherd, in writing 
of our hill grazings, said that, ‘Such an extent of valuable country, 
and such a number of valuable people, ought not to be treated with 
levity.’ It is doubtful whether, even now, the present and potential 
value of these immense high-lying pastures is universally appreci- 
ated. The subject may no longer be treated with levity, but it does 
not always receive the consideration which its importance merits. 
And the hill grazings are important for three good reasons, viz.: 
(1) the great area which they occupy; (2) the large number of stock 
which they carry; and (3) the ‘valuable people’ which they support. 

The Rough Grazings of the Agricultural Statistics, which may 
be considered, for all practical purposes, to be the same as our 
hill grazings, amount to nearly 54 million acres in England and 
Wales and to almost 11 million acres in Scotland. In Great Britain 
as a whole, something like 36 per cent. of the land available for 
agricultural purposes is in rough grazing, by far the greater part 
of it being hill land. If this land had only the slightest productive 
capacity, its vast area alone would lend it importance. In fact, 
its aggregate production is, even now, very considerable; it carries 
something like 44 million breeding ewes and nearly 400,000 cattle, 
together with large if unestimated numbers of deer and grouse. It 
should not be forgotten that, apart from mutton, wool, and store 
cattle, it provides the foundation stock for our lowland sheep 
industry. The human population, of which the hill shepherd may 
be regarded as typical, is characterized by exceptional hardiness, 
industry, and intelligence, and, no less than the Blackface ewes 
which it tends, constitutes a priceless foundation stock which must 
surely degenerate when removed from its natural habitat. 

So frequent has been reference to a fall in the fertility and pro- 
ductiveness of our hill land that it has come to be regarded as a 
fact. It should therefore be recognized that declining fertility has 
never been proved and is probably incapable of proof. Moreover, 
there is little to show that overall productivity is less than it was. 
If some grazings carry fewer sheep than they once did, then it may 
well be that they were grossly overstocked in times gone by. Never- 
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theless, after reviewing the available evidence, as the author has 
tried to do in the following paragraphs, one may surmise that 
fertility has been lost and that productivity, if it has not already 
declined, is likely to do so during the not very distant future. 

It is probable that before the advent of hill sheep farming as 
we know it to-day, the fertility of the soil showed little change over 
the centuries. A small loss of essential plant foods by rainwash and 
percolation would be balanced by gains from the weathering of 
soil minerals, and a rough equilibrium maintained. The native 

_ grazing animals—the red and roe deer and, in early days, the elk 
and the reindeer—were thinly spread; it has been estimated that 
each individual required between 20 and 30 acres. Such carcases 
as left the hill represented only a negligible loss of fertility. With 
the coming of sheep there was a radical change. The land required 
to support a breeding ewe varies from 1 to 5 acres or more, but 
over the whole of our hill grazings the average area is probably 
in the region of 34 acres. Moreover, the vast majority of the sheep 
eventually leave the hill. The loss of lime and phosphate thus 
occasioned can be exaggerated, but over the years it must be con- 
siderable. It has been intensified during the past 40 years or more 
by the disappearance of wether stocks. 

Virtually no attempt has ever been made to replace the elements 
of fertility so lost. In the prosperous years prior to the seventies, 
money was devoted to the building of shooting lodges or to other 
projects unrelated to the land from which it emanated; nothing 
went back into the land. This sort of thing has been described as 
‘extractive farming’; exploitation would be a better word. For many 
years past little money has been available for improvements, and 
loss of lime and phosphates may have become a major factor in 
any decline which the hill grazings have suffered. 

The disappearance of cattle from the uplands has often been 
blamed for their deterioration, but it should be remembered that, 
in many areas, sheep had been established on the hill by the end 
of the Middle Ages. It is said that, at this time, while Newcastle 
was much concerned with the export of hides, Hull and ports to the 
south were wool ports. The implication is that the Southern Pen- 
nines were devoted to sheep rather than cattle; whether the cattle 
had been displaced is a moot point—it is by no means improbable 
that sheep followed deer and were the first domestic animals to 
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graze these hills. The same situation seems to have existed in the 
neighbourhood of all the abbeys of the Cistercian Order. Hence, it 
cannot be claimed that the displacement of cattle has everywhere 
been responsible, in part or indeed in any degree, for comparatively 
recent deterioration. The Highlands of Scotland present a some- 
what different case; the sheep industry there had its beginning less 
than 100 years ago, and evictions resulted in the disappearance of 
large numbers of cattle. There is little doubt that much lower-lying 
land suffered in consequence; that the hill proper was similarly 
affected is quite uncertain. 

It has been estimated by Stapledon and Davies that the rough 
grazings of England and Wales include more than | million acres 
of moor on which common heather is the predominant plant species. 
No similar estimate, based on survey, has ever been made in 
Scotland; the writer has, at times, adopted the very conservative 
figure of 2 million acres for that country, but has had assessments 
of up to 5 million acres from knowledgeable people. By far the 
greater part of this land is never likely to grow anything better 
than heather—although it might well grow something worse; thus, 
on the assumption that the crop has only the slightest usefulness 
as a feed, it would have considerable aggregate value by reason 
of the vast area which it covers. In fact, heather, if well managed, 
is of great and special value to the hill sheep as a winter food and 
as a source of many of the essential mineral elements; it is, of 
course, the staple food of the moorland game birds. 

Management involves only one operation, viz. burning, and good 
management means regular burning (usually at an interval of not 
more than 10 or 12 years), so that the moor provides heather of 
various ages but none which is old. Failure to burn, or burning 
only at intervals of very many years, can have disastrous conse- 
quences. Very old heather is of little feeding value and when 
burned may not come again from the old root stock. This means 
that regeneration must be from seed, and this may take a long time; 
in the interval, the grazing value of the land is greatly reduced. 
At the worst—and the worst has often happened—the heather is 
lost, being replaced by bracken, wire bent or other worthless species. 

It is said that, a century or more ago, hill shepherds would think 
nothing of setting the whole hillside alight, a practice which did not 
provide for much age range but at least ensured the maintenance 
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of a vigorous heather crop. The commercialization of grouse 
shooting, which was one result of the Industrial Revolution, 
changed all that. The shooting rent often exceeded the agricultural 
value of the land, and from about 1860 the keeper held the whip 
hand, Burning was conducted in a manner thought to make for 
the well-being of the grouse, and without any regard to the sheep. 
The areas burned were smaller and the intervals longer; much 
heather was never burned at all. The main result of these changes 
was the widespread destruction of stocks by grouse disease. The 
view that burning on a regular rotation is good both for grouse 
and sheep is now fairly generally accepted. Whether it is always 
implemented is another matter. Certainly, large areas of good 
heather have been spoiled or wholly lost by mismanagement or 
neglect and this loss must have contributed to the decline of our 
hill grazings. 

In the Report of the Committee on Hill Sheep Farming in 
Scotland it is stated that ‘bracken has been spreading throughout 
Scotland during the last 30 or 40 years.’ There is little doubt that 
a similar state of affairs exists in England and Wales; indeed, in 
certain areas, there have been great increases during living memory. 
It is not difficult to find a reason for these increases. Only a few 
generations ago bracken, both frond and rhizome, was used for 
many purposes, and cutting and digging kept the plant in check. 

The effect of bracken encroachment is virtually to sterilize the 
affected land, for healthy sheep will not readily enter it and, in 
any case, the quality of the herbage rapidly deteriorates. Moreover, 
the presence of bracken adds greatly to the difficulties of shepherd- 
ing, for it is well known that sheep when ‘struck’ will enter it 
and, being difficult to find, die there. As it is the more useful types 
of soil which suffer most severely from encroachment, it is obvious 
that the productivity of a grazing must fall progressively as bracken 
spreads. 

The fight against bracken encroachment has been going on for 
a long time; it is on record that the Highland and Agricultural 
Society were offering prizes for a bracken-cutting machine in 1903. 
Any consideration of this difficult subject, however brief, must 
inevitably involve reference to the work of Professor K. W. Braid 
of Glasgow, who has given a lifetime’s study to the problem of 
eradication. This distinguished experimenter has made a survey 
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of the present position and reviewed existing knowledge in a 
valuable paper which appeared in the Transactions of the Highland 
Society for 1957, and which should be read by all who are seriously 
interested in the hill grazings. 

On land which is ploughable the eradication of bracken presents 
no real problem, and the existence of heavy infestation on useful 
agricultural land which was once under the plough is quite in- 
excusable; there are considerable areas of such land in northern 
England, at least. Under conditions in which it may be inexpedient 
to plough and take one or two arable crops, an excelleat job can 
be done by the rotavator. H. Fail, of Newcastle, has been extremely 
successful in the use of this implement for bracken eradication 
and his current work with it, and with the modern herbicides, merits 
close attention. 

Bracken infestation on rough, unploughable hill ground is a 
very different proposition, and various cutting and bruising 
machines, both horse-drawn and power-driven, have been produced 
to deal with it. Three treatments per annum during four successive 
years will usually exterminate bracken. That our hill grazings could 
be cleared of bracken is in no doubt; even though grant-aided, 
the economy of the process under present circumstances would be 
much less certain. 

Although worthwhile statistical evidence to show that there has 
been an increased incidence of disease among hill sheep stocks is 
lacking, there is very little doubt that it has occurred. Loss due to 
disease cannot perhaps be regarded as a primary factor in declining 
productivity, for while specific infective diseases do cause heavy 
losses, a high proportion of mortality results directly from nutri- 
tional deficiency, as in ‘pine,’ or indirectly from increased predis- 
position to bacterial diseases or to worm infestation. Moreover 
certain specific diseases transmitted by the tick can and do inflict 
terrible damage to lambs—damage which, in the final analysis, is 
due almost wholly to neglected and deteriorating pastures. 

The maintenance of a satisfactory level of production from the 
hill farm is nearly always dependent on the possession of some 
productive ‘inbye’ land. Yet it is the intakes which often provide 
the most obvious signs of deterioration; bracken encroachment is 
common, fences and drains may be in disrepair and little effort has 
been made to restore lost fertility by the application of lime and 
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fertilizers. Whether or not this neglect has been wholly consequent 
on financial stringency is immaterial; what matters is that it has 
too often happened and that the consequent loss of essential winter 
feed has been reflected in a less productive sheep stock, and in- 
ability to carry cattle. 

It is ironic that while the possibilities of improving our hill 
grazings by ploughing, fertilizing, reseeding, and other measures of 
somewhat doubtful practicability have been argued ad nauseam, 
there has been a progressive fall in the efficient utilization of those 
natural resources which the hill has always provided. Heather is 
perhaps the outstanding example of an indigenous crop which has 
been so neglected, but there are others. The flying bent (Molinia) 
is a plant which, while it has certain limitations as a stock food, 
is possessed of enormous potential. In bygone times bent hay was 
commonly made in Northern England; to-day few hill farmers think 
it worthwhile. Yet this grass, in its earlier stages of growth, has a 
protein content and digestibility which could hardly be bettered 
by any rye grass-wild white clover sward. Other examples of failure 
to use the natural products of the hill to best advantage, or indeed 
to use them at all, are not wanting. The hill farmer has been neglect- 
ful of these possibilities, but it has to be admitted that he has had 
little help from the scientific worker, who has too often devoted 
himself wholly to the more easily soluble problems of lowland 
agriculture. 

Finally, reference must be made to those social factors which are 
undoubtedly among the fundamental causes of deterioration. The 
drift of population away from the hill farming areas has been going 
on for many years; it probably began with the break-up of the 
great estates on which skilled men were employed to do much of 
that work which does not normally come within the scope of the 
shepherd’s duties, e.g. walling and draining. In recent times such 
work has been done by casual labour or, more often, not at all. 
The tradesmen have taken their skill into town. The present indi- 
cations are that the engagement of shepherds, more especially for 
far outbye places, is becoming more and more difficult. Wives are 
no longer content to live in the isolation implicit in their husbands’ 
calling, and sons show less and less inclination to follow in their 
fathers’ footsteps. The owner or tenant is no more willing to live 
in isolation than is his shepherd, and on many large hill farms in 
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the Border country the mansion-like house where he once lived 
in substantial comfort is now unoccupied. The management of the 
farm, often a mere subsidiary to a more valuable lowland holding, 
has devolved on the shepherds. Good though these shepherds may 
be, and usually are, they are not master men; even though they 
had the time and material, they lack the incentive to improvement 
which they would probably attempt were they working and occupy- 
ing owners or tenants. It is profitless to deny these facts, and 
difficult, in the light of them, to avoid anxiety for the future of the 
industry. 

From what has been said, it would appear that there is strong 
presumptive evidence that our hill grazings are in decline. It has 
not been the purpose of the writer to produce remedies for the 
ills which he has described; he would suggest, however, that the 
betterment of social conditions is fundamental to the improvement 
of hill farming. The provision of better housing, and of other similar 
amenities, is doubtless desirable, and may well be furthered by the 
schemes of financial assistance now in existence, but it will not 
mitigate the isolation which is inevitable in a far outbye situation. 
Only very good transport facilities can do this and, under present 
circumstances, facilities are too often grossly inadequate. It is 
perhaps not unrealistic to hope that new and revolutionary means 
of travel, now only dimly foreseen, may provide the key to the 
problem before this century is out. If this hope should be realized, 
it might no longer be necessary for the shepherd to live on the hill. 
In the meanwhile, more and better roads would temper the lot 
of those still prepared to live in hill country. If, moreover, means 
could be found to divide many of the larger sheep runs into holdings 
capable of being worked by a single family, and of supporting that 
family in reasonable comfort, there would be greater incentive for 
the present inhabitants to remain and, indeed, for others to move 
in. Bracken infestation, the provision of winter keep, and other like 
problems would look much less formidable to the man working for 
himself on a manageable area, while the closer proximity of neigh- 
bours would make for a more genial social climate. 

BRYNMOR THOMAS 
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The Cathedrals of France, by R. P. Howgrave-Graham, is a most 
welcome addition to Messrs Batsford’s outstanding series of archi- 
tectural works. It is a curious thing that apparently no general 
account of French cathedrals has so far been available in English, 
so this new book is specially valuable. It is intended for those 
seeking serious guidance in their study and appreciation of the 
growth, dignity, and beauty of French cathedral architecture, and 
many who are familiar with English art will be anxious to compare 
it with that of France. To begin with we are given a very instructive 
treatise on architecture, including structural principles, French and 
English, the vault, buttress, towers, windows and gables, chevets, 
facades, etc. Then we are taken over France, district by district, 
beginning with the north and the Ile de France, including Amiens 
and Beauvais and a dozen other cathedrals. Then to Normandy 
and Brittany with Bayeux and Coustances and nine others. 

Then to the east, where there are only three, including Stras- 
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bourg. Then to the south, in which there are seven cathedrals; but 
beyond this there are fifteen other important cathedrals in various 
parts of France which are fully described and eighty minor 
cathedrals which all get shorter notices. There are also 121 fine 
illustrations in the best Batsford style. All who are interested in 
English cathedrals will welcome this book for comparison. It is 
hard to generalize but, on the whole, it might be said that the 
French go in for height and interior splendour, whereas in England 
there is usually more space round the outside, and so the cathedrals 
can be better studied from that point of view. However, taking it 
all round, the French cathedrals are wonderful monuments, and it 
would not be possible to have a better guide than Mr Howgrave- 
Graham. 


Very many people, who regularly and reverently attend church 
services and greatly appreciate them, have but sadly small know- 
ledge of liturgiology. They would be hard put to it to explain how 
the Prayer Book took its present form, from what other books it 
is derived, what is the history and meaning of the prayers, what are 
the instructions of the rubrics, and what is the significance of the 
ceremonial. Prayer Book Heritage, by Hugh A. L. Rice, with a 
foreword by the Provost of Guildford (Centaur Press), will be of 
real use to those who want to know more on the subject. The 
author gives a clear account of the Prayer Book and its variations 
from the time of Henry VIII to that of Charles II, when the 
Restoration book was issued in 1662. That is in all essentials 
our Prayer Book of to-day, though strenuous attempts were made 
to revise and improve it in 1927 and 1928—all frustrated by a 
majority in the House of Commons who were largely not members 
of the Church of England themselves. That book though not 
authorized by Parliament can now be used—and very often is—by 
leave of the bishop of the diocese. Naturally the most important 
and therefore the most debated subject is the service of Holy Com- 
munion. The author is helpfully instructive of what it means, and 
how liturgically it might be improved. Some people will not agree 
with some of his judgments (as on the Three Hours Service), but 
comment lends colour and interest to any discussion and Mr Rice 
can be thanked for a well-written book which can find a useful 
place on any churchman’s shelf. 
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The Rev. Professor Joseph Gill, S.J., is already well known as 
an authority on the Greeks at the Council of Florence. His book, 
The Council of Florence (Cambridge University Press), will, there- 
fore, be received with great interest. It is extremely learned, and 
should be very seriously considered. It is not only written for 
experts, but also considers the interested amateur. Professor Gill 
starts with the broad background of the cleavage between East and 
West, which the Council of Florence, temporarily, solved. He gives 
a broad review of the relations between the Churches of the East 
and West, from the Council of Arles in 314 to the eve of Florence 
in 1438. In his introduction, the author states that: ‘the Council of 
Florence made the Reformation inevitable . . . [it] changed the 
course of history.’ He points out that before, the Conciliar idea 
of the supremacy of a General Council seemed victorious, but that 
after it the primacy of the papacy was absolute. The Council failed 
to reform the Church from within, and this failure led directly to 
Luther, but it did for a short time unite Greeks and Latins. In his 
epilogue Professor Gill asks what was the cause of the failure of 
this union, and gives a variety of reasons. He does not believe that 
undue pressure was put upon the Orthodox delegates, but thinks 
that the reasons for failure include the length of the Council, 
steadily hostile propaganda against its conclusions, and lack of 
material help ensuing against the infidel. Necessarily, the book has 
its theological discussions, for without understanding the theology 
involved there can be no understanding the controversy. Professor 
Gill has dealt very ably with the subject, and ecclesiastical 
historians should be grateful to him. 


Greek Civilization, by André Bonnard (George Allen & Unwin), 
has been issued in two volumes, the second of which, From the 
Antigone to Socrates, is the subject of this review. It is written for 
the general reader, but does presuppose a certain amount of 
Hellenic culture on the part of that reader. It is not a beginner’s 
book. M. Bonnard has not written a complete history of Greek 
civilization, but, rather, has selected freely certain aspects. For the 
art of Aéschylus there is a chapter outlining his Antigone, and 
exploring in detail the significance of that play. There is a chapter 
on sculpture, again with examples, taken as the author pleases, to 
make up a coherent whole. There are chapters on Science, 
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Sophocles, Pindar, Herodotus, Hippocrates, Aristophanes, and 
Socrates. The last chapter is certainly the best, revealing the 
author’s wide sympathy for, yet full awareness of the defects in, 
Athenian civilization. The chapter on Sophocles and his Edipus 
is the least good. To write of Jocaste as ‘this soul of a reprobate’ 
(p. 86) seems a misunderstanding of the whole situation, as it does 
to say of (Edipus himself ‘his life is wholly made up of good works’ 
(p. 88). He had, after all, committed the murder on which the wh le 
plot turns. Indeed, to write of (Edipus at all without mentioning 
vBpeL seems strange. M. Bonnard says that Sophocles fastens the 
guilt in this play on the god, and that he revolts against the outrage 
the gods have done. This is surely to overstate the matter: Sophocles 
is searching for the truth, but he is not in revolt; that is Euripides. 

The translator of this book, Professor Lytton Sells, has done a 
very good job on what has obviously been difficult material for 
translation, and his notes are welcome. The illustrations are fine, 
and it is perhaps captious to desire that these should be more 
related to the text. 


The Second Cecil. The Rise to Power of Sir Robert Cecil, later 
first Earl of Salisbury, by P. M. Handover (Eyre and Spottiswoode), 
is a scholarly and very well documented work which will be useful 
to students of the period. Delicate, small, humpbacked (and, there- 
fore, debarred from most manly sports of the age), sober-minded, 
calculating, and undemonstrative, Cecil must have seemed rather 
like a crow among cock pheasants in that flamboyant Elizabethan 
era. The chief example of the worst features of this flamboyance 
was Essex, and he and Cecil were bitter enemies. In the end Essex 
went to the block for treason; Cecil remained Elizabeth’s trusted 
adviser and afterwards that of James I. Neither of these sovereigns 
was easy to work for, and Cecil had immense responsibilities to 
cafry, not only to defeat intrigues and plots in this country but to 
keep the balance of alliances or enmities with France and Spain. 
As Miss Handover says: ‘No moral weakling could have exercised 
the power that was in Cecil’s hands. There was a ruthlessness in 
his character that prevented him from being soft-hearted, a clarity 
of judgment and an acceptance of harsh facts that he inherited, 
perhaps, from his mother.’ His honesty naturally made him un- 
popular in that self-seeking and corrupt age and his enemies called 
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him ‘Robert the Devil.’ At the time his very able statecraft was not 
fully appreciated, but he deserved well of the country he served 
devotedly. There are specially interesting chapters on the Intelli- 
gence Service which he carried on in a wonderfully up-to-date 
manner. 


Guides to Straight Thinking, by Stuart Chase (Phoenix House), 
is well described as an entertaining, readable, and instructive book 
on how to improve your thinking and avoid being fooled by others. 
The author goes back to Greece and Aristotle for the foundations 
of logic, though the syllogisms of the ancients are insufficient for 
modern reasoning. Then we are given thirteen definite obstacles in 
the way of straight-thinking. Over-generalizing. Jumping to con- 
clusions from one or two cases. Thin entering wedge. A special 
type of over-generalizing involving prediction. Getting personal. 
Forsaking the issue to attack the character of its defender. You're 
another. My point may be bad but yours is just as bad. Cause and 
effect. If event B comes after event A, then it is assumed to be the 
result of A. False analogies. This situation, it is argued, is exactly 
like that situation—but it isn’t. Wise men can be wrong. Clinching 
an argument by an appeal to authority. Figures prove. A subclass 
of the above, especially popular in America to-day. Appeal to the 
crowd. Distorting an issue with mass prejudices. Arguing in circles. 
Using a conclusion to prove itself. Self-evident truths. Trying to 
win an argument by saying ‘everybody knows’ it must be true. 
Black or white. Forcing an issue with many aspects into just two 
sides. Guilt by association. Making a spurious identification be- 
tween two dissimilar persons or events. How many of us, wittingly 
or unwittingly in our discussions and arguments, put such obstacles 
in our way? Propaganda, on which there is an excellent chapter in 
the book, deliberately uses these obstacles for undesirable practices. 
There are indeed many lessons in this book for all of us to learn. 


The High Tower of Refuge, by Dr Edgar H. S. Chandler, Direc- 
tor, Refugee Service of the World Council of Churches and Presi- 
dent, Standing Conference of Voluntary Agencies Working for 
Refugees, with a Foreword by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Odhams), is the record of the splendid work which is being done 
for refugees all over the world and a warning about the appalling 
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problems entailed. It is reckoned that there are forty million 
refugees in the world to-day! No less than fifteen millions of 
refugees and displaced persons have crowded into Western Europe, 
and there are seven hundred thousand crammed into Hong Kong 
alone, All these millions are longing to find a settled home some- 
where; but who will take them? Many now are past work and the 
future for them is very grim. Year by year the many Societies 
working for the refugees are placing a large number, but far larger 
numbers still go on waiting. Dr Chandler writes with personal 
experience of the work in all parts of the world and he takes the 
readers of his book to Hong Kong, Greece, the Middle East, Pales- 
tine, Korea, and many other countries and shows what is being 
done in each. The book is packed with information and the initials 
standing for the scores of organizations referred to are somewhat 
puzzling. The whole work is written with deep sincerity and com- 
passion as well as intimate knowledge, and it ought to be well 
digested by people in more fortunate circumstances. 


Pastor Nieméller, by Dietmar Schmidt, translated by Lawrence 
Wilson (Odhams), is 2 good straightforward, factual account of a 
brave man, but one who has often been a very controversial figure. 
Undoubtedly his opposition to Hitler, which resulted in prison and 
concentration camp for over seven years, and very nearly in death, 
was very courageous, but after his release some of his opinions, 
especially on the Stuttgart Declaration, expressing sorrow and 
shame at the guilt of the German people, and his forcibly expressed 
views on the reunion of Germany, have offended many. In fact 
there must be quite a lot of the former U-Boat Commander left in 
Pastor Niemdller, as well as the spiritual leader. As the author 
says: Nieméller spoke then with the voice of an inexorable and 
incorruptible guardian of the public conscience. The question he 
then asked shows what the public has to expect from this man 
who, for as long as he is spared to Christendom and to the German 
people, will remain a great force in the background, alike honoured 
and feared. He is a tremendous and tireless worker, at times almost 
like a machine so that it might not be unfair to suggest that the 
machine would be the better of a little more lubrication! Bio- 
graphies of living people are always of uncertain value, but Herr 
Schmidt has done his work well. 
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M. Jacques Maritain’s new book, On the Philosophy of History | temple 


(Bles), is an important book by a very eminent philosopher. It is 
based on four lectures that the author delivered at the University 
of Notre Dame, in the United States, in 1955. The subject is a 
difficult one, for M. Maritain poses the question, “What can be a 
genuine philosophy of History?’ There is obviously no easy answer, 
nor, indeed, is philosophy an easy subject. It is perhaps one of, if 
not the most exacting of all mental disciplines. M. Maritain is 
noted for his clarity, but, even so, his first chapter, “The Philosophy 
of History in General,’ is not easy reading. He analyses the 
‘Hegelian Delusion’ and discusses ‘spurious and genuine Philosophy 
of History.’ For him, a genuine one is ‘connected and belonging to 
moral philosophy’ and he goes so far as to say (pp. 26-7) that ‘no 
Philosophy of History can be genuine if the general philosophy it 
presupposes, and of which it is part, does not recognize the exist- 
ence of human free will (together with the other properties of the 
human person) and the existence of God.’ It is perhaps unnecessary 
to explain that the author is a Christian, and a Roman Catholic. 
Probably the most valuable section of the book is the chapter 
‘Axiomatic Formulas or Functional Laws.’ These laws, of which 
M. Maritain states six, are those which express a functional rela- 
tionship which can be verified. They are philosophical laws, not 
historical, and any historian reading the book, by which he would 
profit, should be warned that while the subjects of the historian 
and the historical philosopher are the same, their formal object is 
different. 


In Love with India, by Birgitte Valvanne (George Allen and 
Unwin), records the impressions and experiences of the wife of the 
Finnish Minister in Delhi during seven years in India. She was an 
artist and she determined to see all sides of Indian life and not be 
limited by the unending social and ceremony-bound routine of 
diplomatic life, though of course she had to do much of that. 
However, she and her husband managed a remarkable tour in 
Nepal, and she gives an excellent account of that country. She also 
tells of experiences in Benares, of pilgrims and the Ganges, of 
Fakirs and Holy Men, of tiger hunts, Indian wives, Indian widows, 
Gandhi, Nehru, and other prominent people. She is specially in- 
forming in her account of religious festivals, the villages, towns, and 
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temples, jungles and the Himalayas, all told with the discerning 
talent of an artist and with rich human sympathy. The whole book 
is slight, but it certainly should appeal to all interested in India. 


Endymion Porter. The Life of a Courtier, 1587-1649, by Gervas 
Huxley (Chatto & Windus), is a praiseworthy attempt to bring back 
to life a man with a curious name and an equally curious career. 
It was said of him that ‘ tho’ obscene, yet he was a great man and 


beloved of two Kings, James I and Charles I.” He was partly 


Spanish and was largely brought up in Spain; he was a devoted 
husband (with a tiresome wife) and father, a good friend, a very 
astute man of business and financier, making the best of his oppor- 
tunities, without too much scruple, to acquire wealth, though his 
loyalty to Charles I in the Great Rebellion caused him to lose it all. 
He was also a very able and discerning collector of pictures and 
the friend of artists. His great opportunity came when he attached 
himself to the household of the Duke of Buckingham at the time 
of his meteoric rise to honour and fortune, and his knowledge of 
Spanish made him specially useful to Charles and Buckingham 
in their absurd journey to Spain, Infanta-hunting. Mr Huxley has 
made the most of all available material and his book gives interest- 
ing sidelights on the period, but Porter himself remains elusive as 
a living character, in spite of his abilities. 


Theodor Herzl, by Israel Cohen (Thomas Yoseloff), will obvi- 
ously be a standard work for all interested in the subject of Zionism, 
because Herzl was the founder of Political Zionism. Mr Cohen is 
very well qualified to undertake the work with his own wide know- 
ledge of the subject, and he has taken immense pains and given 
years of research to this book. He begins with Herzl’s childhood 
and youth, student years, work as a journalist and as correspondent 
in Paris. Then we are told of the first political moves and of his 
visions of the new home for the Jews and of the Congresses, Mission 
to Palestine and to Constantinople and Russia—all in the cause of 
Zionism. It makes highly concentrated reading, and it may be felt 
that this concentration rather handicaps the possible dramatic 
elements that there might be in the story and which would be of 
more appeal to the general reading public. As the author says: 
Herzl was the spiritual founder of a State that came into being 
forty-four years after he had passed away, but without his labours 
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it would not have come into existence. So invincible was the move- 
ment that he initiated, so dynamic the inspiration that he infused 
into his followers, that the Zionist Organization continued to 
develop and expand, despite attacks from without and crises within, 
until it secured the promise of the British Government in the First 
World War to facilitate the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people. 


The 1959 Edition of The Middle East (Europa Publications 
Ltd.) is a survey and directory of Aden, Cyprus, Iran, Iraq, Israel, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Muscat and Oman, the Persian Gulf 
Principalities, Saudi Arabia, the Sudan, Turkey, the United Arab 
Republic, and the Yemen, with geographical, historical, and eco- 
nomic surveys, concise information about political, industrial, 
financial, cultural, and educational organizations, and a ‘Who's 
Who’ of the Middle East. It will be seen from this what a remark- 
ably comprehensive and informative work this is, though, at times, 
it must be exasperating to keep up-to-date information about coun- 
tries so much given to instability. It is certainly praiseworthy that 
the 1959 volume includes the new Cyprus Constitution as well as 
events like the withdrawal of Iraq from the Baghdad Pact which 
took place in the spring. The ‘Who’s Who’ is comprehensive and 
takes in not only the nationals of the various countries but also 
others like British writers on those countries. In fact the whole 
volume is a model of what such works of reference should be. 


The Land and People of Brazil, by N. P. Macdonald (Odhams 
and Charles Black), is a useful work for those who want an account 
of that country in small space. It is the fourth largest country in the 
world, and the whole of the United States, apart from Alaska, could 
comfortably fit into it with some land left over. It has had a re- 
markable history from the time four and a half centuries ago when 
it was discovered by the Portuguese. Then came Caramuru, and the 
captains, the sugar planters and their slaves. Then there were the 
missionaries with whum the settlers quarrelled violently as they 
(the missionaries) objected to the slaves: then came the seekers for 
gold and diamonds and the two emperors. Then in recent times 
there was Vargas, the builder of modern Brazil, with its factories 
and farms, its railways, roads and aircraft. It is a colourful story, 
full of brave and sometimes cruel deeds by a people who, although 
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few in a vast land, overcame great obstacles to create a new country. 
Brazil is still backward in some ways but it is certainly very go- 
ahead in others. 


The American Federal Government, by Max Beloff, Gladstone 
Professor of Government and Public Administration in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, is a welcome addition to the Home University 
Library of Modern Knowledge, published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Professor Beloff begins with a general review of the 
American political system and compares it now with what it was 
when Bryce wrote his classic History in 1889. It is an interesting 
comparison that then a ten-page chapter sufficed for the whole 
Cabinet, and there was no discussion at all of the Secretary of 
State or of his department. At that time the United States Govern- 
ment spent about 299 million dollars in all: in 1954 they spent 
nearly 70,000 million dollars. The book then continues with chap- 
ters on the Constitution, the President‘and his Powers, the Admini- 
stration, Congress, and the Parties. The separation of powers, parti- 
cularly as between the Legislature and the Executive, remains the 
most characteristic feature of the American constitutional system. 
Another feature leading to many difficulties is the constant struggle 
between Federal and State rights. The whole book runs to only 
236 small pages, but in this concise compass a great deal of most 
useful information attractively presented is contained. 


Queen Victoria at Windsor and Balmoral, edited by James Pope- 
Hennessy (George Allen & Unwin), contains letters from her grand- 
daughter, Princess Victoria of Prussia, to her mother, the Empress 
Frederick, in June 1889, Princess Victoria’s cherished and romantic 
hopes of marriage with Prince Alexander of Battenberg had just 
been crushed finally by higher authority in Germany, and it was 
felt that a change of scene and the influence of Queen Victoria 
would be good for her. So to Windsor and Balmoral she came. 
Almost daily she described her doings and feelings in letters to her 
mother in a somewhat overpoweringly sentimental and gushing 
style. The letters are trivial and cannot be considered of any special 
value to the historian, yet they do give a first-hand, contemporary 
account of Queen Victoria’s routine of life, with occasional 
references to well-known people—but unfortunately the references 
are far too scant. 
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Sequel to Boldness, by Richard Pape (Odhams), is described as 
‘the astonishing follow-on story’ of the author’s Boldness Be Thy 
Friend, of which over a million copies were sold. The new work 
has many of the thrills of the former one, but is curiously patchy 
with digressions and dodging about in time and place. This is 
largely due to the fact that as the author wishes to combine his 
post-war adventures with further information about those who 
in the war, when he crashed in Holland, helped and befriended 
him and saved him for some time from capture by the Germans. 
Of these noble Dutch people of the Resistance movement four 
who helped Richard Pape paid with their lives, and many others 
suffered terrible hardship and imprisonment—all this because one, 
under Nazi torture, turned traitor, and part of the story in this 
book is the author’s tracking down the traitor twelve years after 
in order to kill him. In the end he forgave him, stirred by the 
splendid spirit of forgiveness shown by the Dutch men and women 
who had suffered from the traitor. The author, looking back, has 
much that is gruesome to tell of the horrors which he with others 
had to suffer in German P.O.W. camps, and there is a long and 
interesting digression on the sufferings of his Dutch friends Mona 
and William Leonhardt. The style of the writing may be con- 
sidered rather too emotional and over-coloured in places, for, in- 
deed, the basic story of bravery, adventure, and ups and downs of 
fortune needs no such literary embellishment. The work deserves 
to be popular. 


Scotland Past and Present, by J. M. Reid, is a notable addition 
to that excellent series ‘The Home University Library,’ published 
by the Oxford University Press. In just over 200 small pages the 
author gives a remarkably comprehensive survey, not in chrono- 
logical, factual history (apart from a useful list of dates at the end) 
but from the point of view of characteristics and qualities which 
have made Scotland what it is. Thus after a general view of the 
country we are shown the industrial scene, the church, schools and 
universities, government and administration, local and central, 
architecture, painting, music and other arts, with some reference 
to present-day problems, including the somewhat over-advertised 
Nationalism. The whole population of Scotland is not much more 
than half of that of the London Metropolitan area, and of that 
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population over half is contained in four cities with their ‘conurba- 
tions’-—especially Glasgow. This explains some of the difficulties, 
in education for example, in the sparsely inhabited parts. And 
how is industry to be further developed and distributed? The 
reader will certainly be tempted to carry his studies further. 


The problems of James Joyce’s later style will never be resolved 
and The Critical Writings of James Joyce, edited by Ellsworth 
Mason and Richard Ellman (Faber & Faber), only emphasizes 
what a remarkably strong writer he was in his days of orthodoxy, 
and how much he has lost in readership by his idiosyncratic ob- 
session. The title given to this book is possibly a little too grand 
for much of the material. The pieces in it range in time from about 
1896, when Joyce was fourteen, to 1937. They include essays, re- 
views of books, programme notes, letters to editors, and poems— 
the most interesting of which are the translations of a series of 
articles he did for the Piccolo della Sera of Trieste on Ireland and 
Irish writers. They give his picture of the political situation and 
also deal with certain Irish writers. They are full of his sharp in- 
telligence and acute concision of language. Of Oscar Wilde he says, 
‘He deceived himself into believing that he was the bearer of good 
news of neo-paganism to an enslaved people. His own distinctive 
qualities, and the qualities perhaps of his race—keenness, generosity, 
and a sexless intellect—he placed at the service of a theory of 
beauty.’ It would be difficult to give a more concise and true 
summary of Wilde. In a most noteworthy assessment of William 
Blake he says, ‘His spiritual rebellion against the powers of this 
world was not made of the kind of gunpowder, soluble in water, to 
which we are accustomed.’ Another brilliant summing up. The 
editors have done their work well and they are to be commended 
for their unobtrusive keying of ideas and even subject-matter later 
to be elaborated in Ulysses and Finnegan’s Wake. 


Donne and the Drurys, by R. C. Bald (Cambridge University 
Press), is more than an addition to the biographical background of 
John Donne the poet. It is a fascinating contribution to our know- 
ledge of the life of the late Elizabethan and Jacobean gentry, of 
families rising in the world, and it is full of intriguing detail of the 
administration of complicated estates and of the difficulties of 
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executors. Most of the Drury family papers—Drury Lane by the 
way is named from their house that stood there—are now in 
possession of the University of Chicago, and it is from these that 
Professor Bald has extracted the material for his book. Elizabeth 
Drury, for whose death at fifteen Donne wrote his Funerall Elegie 
for presentation to her parents, was the daughter of Sir Robert 
Drury and his wife, to whom the bulk of the book is devoted. From 
the presentation of the ‘Elegie’ a long friendship started between the 
poet and the Drurys. Donne travelled with them on the Continent 
and lived as a tenant in one of their houses in Drury Lane until 
1621. Amongst the inventory of family letters and papers compiled 
in 1658 for Sir Edmund Bacon, who had just succeeded to the 
estates, is an item ‘25 old letters sowed together of Mr Jo Donne.’ 
It is a matter of great regret that these have now disappeared 
without trace, but there is much other new material concerning 
Donne that is invaluable. Professor Bald is to be congratulated on 
ranging over such a vast source of material with the maximum of 
clarity, precision, and readability. 


It is one of the oddities of any book on Anthony Trollope that 
it always becomes in greater or lesser degree an apologia for him— 
almost as if there is some awful dichotomy between the novel as a 
work of entertainment and the novel as a work of art, i.e. written 
to the formula of the latest dogmatism. Anthony Trollope: Aspects 
of his Life and Art, by Bradford A. Booth (Edward Hulton), is, 
surprisingly, not free of it. Professor Booth edited the definitive 
edition of Trollope’s letters and what he says here on Trollope’s 
novels is perceptive, appreciative, and obviously drawn from real 
natural enjoyment of Trollope’s vast world of people, but even so 
he is a little too ready to push Trollope into the mainstream of the 
English novelists and to show how he falls short of real greatness. 
It is a pity that he extended the scope of his book to include all 
the major commentators on Trollope—most of them denigratory— 
as part of the corpus of his subject. He is very illuminating on the 
reasons why Trollope’s critics invariably disagree on the merits of 
any given novel. The reason—and Professor Booth only skirts it— 
is surely that the novelist’s astounding gift for creating people has 
the same effect on readers as real life does on people—an objective 
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y the | view is rarely possible. But it is a book that all Trollope’s readers 
w in | should have, for it has a major credit—it looks at Trollope as a 
- that source of infinite enjoyment for the reader, and anything that acts 
abeth | as a buttress against the negation of the academic ‘novel as art’ 
legie | form of approach is of immense value. Trollope is outside this 
Obert | academic dissection. His vitality is in his characters, not in how he 
From | conforms to sterile theories of the writer’s trade and craft. 

nthe | 

inent > 

until Poets in their Letters, by Cecil S. Emden (Oxford University 
piled © Press), contains ten essays on well-known writers. The key-notes 
> the of these essays can well be summed up in their titles: Alexander 


ne.’ Pope, a Subject for Sympathy; Thomas Gray, Delicate Sensibility; 
cared ( William Cowper, Gentle, Troubled Spirit; William Wordsworth, 
ring + Preponderance of Self; Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Unstable Genius; 
d on | George Gordon, Lord Byron, Reckless Brilliance; Percy Bysshe 


m of Shelley, Unconventional Idealism; John Keats, Sublime Intensity 
of Feeling; and Edward Fitzgerald, Endearing Idiosyncrasies. 
They all have the fact of being poets as something in common, 
but otherwise there is more contrast than agreement. It is difficult 
that to imagine that Gray could have written ‘A Vision of Judgment’ 
im— or Byron the ‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard.’ In these essays 
as a Wordsworth comes out the least pleasant. He seems to have been 
ritten | convinced that his poetry was inspired from above for the moral 


pects profit of mankind, and he was spoilt by his wife and sister. Every- 


1), iS, | thing centred round the importance of his career: the two women 
itive with the best of intentions helped to heighten his ego and eccen- 
ope’s | tricity. Coleridge is shown as a mixture between an outstanding 
real | conversationalist with towering intellectual gifts, and a vast range 
*n so of knowledge, and an utterly irresolute man, capricious and self- 
fthe | centred, regardless of his essential responsibilities, becoming in- 
ness. creasingly enslaved by narcotics and stimulants, and, at a late 
e all Stage of his addiction, even bordering on moral degradation. Of 


| 
ry— | Byron we are told that his haughtiness, his reserve, his over- 


1 the bearing and satirical manner, his complete assurance that he was 
ts of always in the right, his irrepressible eccentricity, his over-weening 
 it— desire to attract attention, are all reflected in his letters. So too are 
> has his pleasing features, such as a basic kindliness, generosity, fear- 


ctive \  lessness, and a vivacity that delighted his friends. The author has 
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dealt with his subjects with skill, discernment, and well-balanced 
judgment, and he succeeds in making a really interesting portrait 
gallery. 


Classical Education in Britain, 1500-1900, by M. L. Clarke, 
Professor of Latin, University College of North Wales, Bangor, 
and published by the Cambridge University Press, is an able and 
comprehensive study of the subject in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland during the four centuries since the Renaissance. There are 
chapters on the sixteenth-century grammar schools and universities; 
also on the schools in the seventeenth century and the unreformed 
grammar schools of the same period. Then there is a chapter on 
the universities in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and 
two on schools in the nineteenth century: also two on the uni- 
versities between 1800 and 1900, and other chapters on Scotland 
and Ireland. Humanist studies were first securely established at 
Oxford with the foundation of Corpus Christi College by Richard 
Fox in 1517. Fox’s statutes made it clear that he was consciously 
introducing something new into the university. Latin was con- 
sidered much more important for a long time, though Greek came 
to flourish with the nineteenth century. Then, as the author writes, 
‘it should be remembered that humanist education was hardly new, 
for, as was pointed out at the beginning of this work, it was 
essentially the education of the ancient world. In an age which 
accepted almost without question the authority of the ancients 
there was nothing surprising in the adoption of methods supported 
by the best ancient authority on education, Quintilian.’ The feelings 
for the humanities in education went deep and were widespread— 
a great deal more than perhaps is implied by Andrew Amos in 
1846, who stressed the utility of the classics as enabling one ‘to 
maintain with comfort and respectability the station of a gentle- 
man,’ but, undoubtedly, there was that feeling too, This is a book 
for all interested in the study of the classics. 


Serbian Legacy, by Cecil Stewart (George Allen & Unwin), is a 
finely produced quarto volume with over 80 splendid illustrations, 
a gazetteer of monuments and a chronological table of Rulers. To 
many it will be a surprise that Serbia made any contribution to 
the sum of architectural history but, in fact, for nearly 300 years 
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(up to the middle of the fifteenth century) Serbia was more pro- 
ductive of great art than any other country in the mid-Eastern 
world. In the field of fresco painting her importance has at last 
been recognized. Architecturally, it has scarcely been noticed. This 
book will certainly help to fill the gap. The author takes us over 
the country, showing the styles of architecture prominent in the 
various regions. Firstly, Raska, then Macedonia though, as he re- 
marks incidentally, there are no Macedonians; there is only a geo- 
graphical region of very certain limits, populated by Slavs, Turks, 
Greeks, Bulgarians, Albanians, gipsies, and Jews. The Macedonian 
State ceased to exist in the fourth century B.c. Then comes Kosmet, 
which is an abbreviation of Kossovo-Metohija, the name now 
given to this autonomous region within the present People’s Re- 
public of Yugoslavia. At the end we are told something about 
Bosnia and the Moslems in the country. The subjects dealt with 
are almost entirely churches, which are the prominent architectural 
features of Serbia, and very useful key plans and sketches are in- 
cluded. The author begins by warning travellers of the great 
physical discomforts which they will probably find in travelling 
about the country, and ends with a doubtless well-deserved attack 
on modern Byzantine style which, he says, is a contradiction in 
terms as the Byzantine world has passed, and the circumstances 
which conditioned its architecture have gone for eyer. 


A Passage to England, by Nirad C. Chaudhuri (Macmillan), is the 
happy result of an invitation from the B.B.C. to the author to visit 
Europe, including Rome and Paris, but chiefly in this country. It 
was his first trip outside India and he was 57 at the time. He 
certainly had qualified for his journey as, for many years, he had 
steeped himself in English literature and had a wide and deep 
acquaintance with it. He is a strong friend of this country, though 
he does not hesitate to criticize us in places, but doubtless it is 
deserved, especially on the behaviour of some of the English in 
India: he is also an outspoken critic of his own people. He writes 
about the English people and the English scene, also cultural life 
here: the State and the Nation, including Parliament, the Welfare 
State, and National Destiny. He says: ‘I was a foreigner and, as 
such, all aspects of the English scene had the same charm for me. 
These also contributed to the formation of a conception of the 
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whole in which the parts were very consistent and strongly co- 
hesive.’ He has a perceptive mind and sees below the surface. The 
result is a highly readable and valuable survey of our life and 
habits as seen by an outsider, and Mr Chaudhuri writes in an easy 
and agreeable style. 


The subtitle to The Consecrated Urn, by Bernard Blackstone 
(Longmans, Green & Co.), is ‘An interpretation of Keats in terms 
of Growth and Form.’ Professor Blackstone enlarges on this in his 
introduction. ‘Keats’ poetry presents a constant pattern: the urn, 
the artefact standing in the midst of a floral context: and we can 
view the pattern in two ways. We can view it as a centripetal: the 
forces of nature—growth—concentrated inwards upon the urn— 
form: or we can view it as centrifugal: the power of the urn—form 
—spreading outwards into the processes of nature—growth.’ This 
in practice is not as pretentious or as odd as it sounds. Professor 
Blackstone chooses the latter and proceeds with the maximum of 
interest to provide an analysis of Keats’ poetry that, while it does 
not account for the genius, does reveal the climate and soil in 
which this astonishing poet grew to perfection. He shows Keats as 
being wholly under the influence of the scientific enquiry that 
was the whole raison d’étre of the eighteenth-century intellectuals. 
He draws in the range of Keats’ reading and awareness of 
contemporary interests. His argument is most stimulating. Unlike 
most books that try to graft academic or theoretical buds on 
to literary stocks he produces a deeper understanding of the 
phenomenon of Keats the poet that largely explains the lush 
emotions that falsify so much of the early verse of the poet. It 
also illuminates the great splendour to which all Keats’ abounding 
curiosity and intellect finally led. 


That myriad mindedness that was Samuel Taylor Coleridge has 
provided most fertile ground for Mr J. B. Beer’s study of the 
years which culminated in the poems of 1797-8. In Coleridge the 
Visionary (Chatto & Windus) he starts with a discussion of 
the nature of Romanticism and of the influences that resulted in 
the great poetry. He then proceeds with a scholarship that in no 
ways precludes the layman from enjoyment to show how in his 
opinion the meaning and ideas in Coleridge’s poetry are not in any 
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way obvious on the surface but on analysis prove to be layer upon 
layer of meaning. He does not deny that, finally, the multiple 
interests of Coleridge’s mind may have got in the way of Coleridge 
the poet—that his philosophic and religious speculation may not 
have put him in a position from which it was impossible to go 
forward. To Mr Beer the excitement of Coleridge is his intellectual 
magnificence: ‘Both in his poetic explorations and his intellectual 
enquiries, he was a pilgrim devoted to a vision.’ While some initial 
interest and knowledge of Coleridge is necessary to sustain the 
reader’s interest through Mr Beer’s analytical exploration, the total 
result is very rewarding. Coleridge’s amazing intellectual equipment 
surpasses most things written about him. 


Wordsworthians will be greatly indebted to Frances Blanchard 
for her Portraits of Wordsworth (Allen & Unwin), which brings 
together sixty-three representations of him ranging from black- 
paper silhouettes to the lifesize marble statue in Westminster 
Abbey. Wordsworth’s appearance seems to have attracted writers 
as well as artists. De Quincey wrote ‘his legs were certainly not 
ornamental—and his shoulders nar-ow and drooping. Meanwhile 
his face—that was one which would have made amends for greater 
defects of figure.’ He then goes on to describe every feature in 
detail. Haydon taking the poet’s measurements at the age of 
seventy-two admired his ‘heroic proportions.’ Hazlitt saw ‘a severe, 
worn pressure of thought about his temples, a fire in his eye... 
cheeks furrowed by strong purpose and feeling and a convulsive 
inclination to laughter about the mouth.’ These pen pictures 
conjure up a much more vivid man than many of the actual 
portraits. However, it is surprising that so many likenesses should 
have been taken although of course he had a span of celebrity not 
equalled by many poets. His vogue with artists really began in 
1831, in the spring of which he was approached independently by 
four different ones, and later was asked to sit by St Johns, Cam- 
bridge. Mrs Blanchard claims the reason for this was simply due 
to the growth of his reputation as a poet. Be that as it may, it is 
certainly true that the portraits of his late years far outnumber 
those taken as a young man. Many of those reproduced here are 
interesting only for their subject. It is interesting to compare 
Haydon’s portrait of him on Helvellyn with Pickersgill’s in St 
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Johns and then to set them against the odd ecclesiastical looking 
water-colours done by Margaret Gillies in 1839. There seems to 
have been no consistent likeness. Mrs Blanchard has documented 
her book thoroughly, giving sections to ‘The story of the portraits,’ 
to contemporaries’ appraisals of them, fifteen pages of notes, a 
catalogue of eighty recorded portraits, and finally the sixty-three 
collotype reproductions. 


The strange effect of Marcel Proust’s ‘A La Recherche du Temps 
Perdu’ on his admirers is to make them not enthusiasts but devotees 
—believers with a formula of admiration that has set into dogma 
in a curiously fixed way. Mr George D. Painter’s Marcel Proust: 
A Biography. Vol. I (Chatto & Windus) will not shock them but it 
will disturb them. He challengingly disagrees with the dictum of 
these initiates that ‘A La Recherche must be treated as a closed 
system containing in itself all the elements necessary for its under- 
standing.’ He says: ‘There is no aspect of his work ... which can 
be studied without an accurate and detailed knowledge of his 
life.... The “closed system” Proustians have been egotistically 
contented to know of Proust’s novel only what it means to them- 
selves. It is surely relevant to learn what the novel meant to the 
author.’ So Mr Painter provides a biography as the raw material of 
the novel which in its turn was the symbolic story of Proust’s life, 
in fact, properly speaking, not a fiction at all but a creative auto- 
biography. It must be emphasized immediately that Mr Painter’s 
book is not only a triumphant piece of literary scholarship in 
fulfilling its declared purpose but wholly successful as a most 
readable independent biography creating the maximum interest in 
its subject, his intimates, friends and acquaintances, with a shrewd 
appreciation of the nervous social climate in which this strange 
man fulfilled himself. Mr Painter’s literary judgments are good, 
and he is a good biographer. He controls his narration with 
masterly modesty. He never gets in between the subject and the 
reader. He has a buoyancy that sustains his enormous documenta- 
tion with unflagging interest. The author has discovered many new 
sources for this first volume of his analysis of the biographical 
material used by Proust the novelist. The second volume will deal 
with Proust’s methods of synthesis and will be awaited with keen 
interest. 
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FROM A PERSIAN 
TEA-HOUSE 


MICHAEL CARROLL 


First books have to face many hazards. Here is one with 
remarkable assurance and style—a wholly evocative 
account of a leisurely tour of Persia with enchanting 
glimpses of that unique hub of every caravanserai—the 
tea-house. Mr Carroll first set out with a friend in the 
direction of India to be diverted by a country that con- 
tains the strange extremes of ancient ways of life and 
ultra~-modernity. He has a shrewd eye that is quick to 
seize on charm, oddity, or hilarity. 
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THE INNOCENTS 
AT HOME 


LORD KINROSS 


A critical mind and a tolerant disposition give a beauti- 
fully focussed quality to these impressions of the United 
States and its inhabitants. Lord Kinross is laconic, 
discerning and often witty. Above all he is sympathetic, 
and the astonishing variety of experience and scene to be 
met with on a journey across the width of America could 
hardly have a more understanding interpreter. 
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PRINCES OF 
THE BLACK BONE 
PETER GOULLART 


The Territory of Independent Lolos is a vast country of wild 
mountains and deep valleys bordering on Tibet in the west of China. 
Mr Goullart, while engaged in co-operative work on the Chinese- 
Tibetan border, became intensely interested in these brave and inde- 
pendent people and sect out to discover more about them and their 
life. In his vivid pictures of these astonishing people, Mr Goullart 
takes us back into the Middle Ages within the world of to-day. 
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THE WILD ASS FREE 


MICHAEL MASON 


This is a book of safari mainly in quest of three of the world’s 
remaining rare animals—the blue goat of Idaho which scientists swore 
never existed, the wild ass of the Red Sea hills of the Sudan which 
they believed to be extinct, and the red buffalo of the Azande country 
on the Sudan-Congo border which they had never seen. Mr Mason 
succeeded in finding all three, and the story of his tracking and stalking 
of these animals is also the story of many other of the rarer game 
animals which he came across. 
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NAPOLEON IMMORTAL 


JAMES KEMBLE ch.M., F.R.C.S. 


It is always an interesting problem in history to judge what 
might have happened if in great events the health of the 
chief actors had been different. Napoleon presents an 
outstanding problem. Was his disability in the critical 
days a factor in deciding the retreat from Moscow? And 
what is the solution to the mystery which the French call 
the Enigma of Waterloo? Mr Kemble, with wide pro- 
fessional experience and great skill, examines in the light 
of all available evidence Napoleon’s family history, his 
whole health record from his birth to his death. 
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PORTRAITS OF GENIUS 


BEATRICE SAUNDERS 


Here are twenty-two concise and informative studies of 
eminent writers ranging from Montaigne to Tchehov, 
covering between these two ends people like Bacon, John 
Evelyn, Samuel Pepys, Samuel Johnson, Horace Walpole, 
Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Thomas Carlyle, Dostoevsky 
and Leo Tolstoy. What is genius and what are its qualities 
and limits? The author has studied her subjects widely 
and here gives vivid descriptions of them. 
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